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By MAX EASTMAN 


for the oppressed. 


who fought implacably with love 
hearts. 
all 


naive té, 


hate in their 


and that was right too. 


had their 


their 


idea. It was less 


Bolsheviks, 


of the abstract 


than the natveté of the 


reasoned themselves 
their 
emerge like a slow-motion rz 


tion was on side, and freedom 


once their party was in power. 


had a chance with the anarchists; 
And 


a chance, sympathy and justice. 


—and of late years so solitary on the left. 
And by * 


of self-defense. 


of free men against tyranny. Totalitarianism 
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Herbert Morrison, labor chief, who 
promised freedom for British colonies. 
(See Page 8 editorial.) 


See DeGaulle - C.P. 
PactLinkedtoSoviet 
Polish Question 


LONDON.—British Labor and French Social- 
ist circles here were dismayed by the news of 
the alliance between the de Gaulle French Na- 
tional Committee and the F Communist 
Party. 

Opinion is unanimous 
not made for any 


rench 


alliance was 


politics 


the 
internal 


that 


reasons of 


(the memory of French opposition to the war 
in 1939 and 1940 and the defection of leading 
Communist chiefs such as Marcel Cachin is 


vivid in memory) but is the result of jockeying 
on the international scene. De Gaulle has sought 
Russian backing and recognition, while the So- 
viets seek to line up a European bloc of 
Czechs and the French. 


the 


The de Gaulle Committee has been under 
heavy criticism from Socialist groups here for 
the “unholy” coalition around de Gaulle. His 





entourage has ben filled with men suspected of 








ties with leading French industrialists—their 
tradition is always to have a man in every camp 
—and men whose sympathies have been Croix 
de Feu and reactionary; and de Gaulle main- 
tained close links with Moscow that were ce- 
mented by the Gaullist ambassador there. Be- 
fore any other group Fig! French aviators 
were permitted to view Russi front line fight- 
ing. It was to counter such criticism as out- 
lined above that the Gaullists smuggled Andre 
Philip out of France and made him Labor 
Minister. 


Political circles here link the new de Gaulle- 


Communist alliance to the dipl matic jigsaw 
puzzle of Polish-Russian-Czech negotiations 
The question of the western boundaries of the 
Soviets has been one of the most vexing of the 
war. The Soviets have yet to renounce the terri- 
tory taken in the first phases of the war. The 
failure to solve the problem « » Polish-Soviet 
borders was believed to be the prime reason for 


the visit of Premier Sikorski to President Roose- 
velt. 

Russia fears that Britain and the U. S. 
support Poland, and is lining up its own bloc. 
Already within the Soviet orbit is the Czech 
exile government which this week postponed 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


may 


eonneaerae 
tuynans rye 


He was the last of the great revolutionists 
instead of 
He called it anarchism— 
The anarchists 
inability to fight for 
concrete freedoms without making an Absolute 
dangerous 
who 
into believing that evolu- 
would 
ibbit out of a hat 
Common-sense 
kindness had 
those 


were the things that made Carlo Tresea so big 


Those things made him a target for the 
tyrannists of both camps. Who hired the 
assassin? We need to vmnie for the purposes 


*’T mean this demo- 


cratic republic which is Sohne for its way 
of life, not on foreign battlefields alone, but 
here also where the life is being lived. But we 
do not need to know in order to shape our in- 
dignation or map the general course of our 
duty to his memory. 

Tresca died in the front rank of the fight 


is nothing but tyranny with modern technique. 
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It is tyranny controlling men’s minds as well 





I feel bitterly lonesome since Carlo Tresea 3% their bodies. Its essential implement is the 
died. I feel as though I had lost not only armed, bigoted, unthinking, extra-legal, anti- 

a friend, but a fortress. He stood so firm in 

this time of dissolving characters and stand- 

ards, firm in his courage both physical and The assassination of Carlo Tresca. 

moral, firm in his integrity, firm in his love leader and editor of Jl Martello, 


that killed the widely-known and 


years of his life. 
This political murder, 


tarian politica] debate. 


worlds: of valiant Carlo and Nello Roselli, 


bodies later found in a ditch outside the 


the GPU in Switzerland; of Leon 
bloodedly by a GPU 
his crime, 


sters is without doubt. 
laid plans and the 
ete.) in organizing 
therefore, that the 


the crime. 


For the grim penalt 


tation of these methods, 
It would be a mistake 
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An Editorial 


noted 
was political murder. 
that there is little doubt, for the pistol shots on Monday night 
respected Italian 
fascist came from the camp of totalitarianism, an enemy that 
Carlo Tresca hated implacably and fought vigorously all the 


in the heart of New 
brings vividly to our doorstep the single method of totali- 
It reminds us more clearly of the 
fate of other democratic and radical leaders who were tracked 
down by the long arms of the totalitarian political under- 
heads of the Jus- 
tice and Liberty Italian underground groups, who were kid- 
napped in Paris by Mussolini’s gunmen in 193 


Reiss who quit Stalin’s secret service and was ambushed by 
Trotsky, 
assassin who is yet to be sentenced for 
nearly two and a half years after the murder. 

That Carlo Tresca was killed by hired professional gang- 
The evidence also shows the carefully 
large sums spent (the purchase of a car, 
It is all the more important. 
full resources of our police agencies be 
mobilized to find out who the real killers are. 


of other political figures whom the totalitarian groups fear and wish to silence. 


to assume, as some newspapers have done, 
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’ usurping the power 
It is 
animal and savage power-drive that Tresca 


moral gang called “Party,’ 
that belongs to the people and the state. 
this 





anti-fascist 
Of 


anti- 


York City, 


7, their broken 
city; of Ignace 


col d- 


killed 





Carlo Tresca 

That search must be thorough and relentless 
ty of the failure to solve this hideous crime may well be the assassination 
The impor- 
rampant in corrupt capitals of Europe, must be halted here at once 


that Carlo Tresea was in 








Carlo Tresca—The Death of a ‘Rebel 


was fighting, both in its fascist and its commu- 
nist form. It was this that destroyed his life, 


as he well knew it would. But it can not ex- 
tinguish the light which illumined his life— 


not if we keep on trying, as he did, to under- 


stand the subtle and complex forces plotting 
against freedom in this day, and resist them 
with half his courage and devotion. 

In 


irresistibly for some small mitigating thought. 


so bitter and blank a loss, one seeks 


For me it is an obvious and almost childish 


thought. It must have been in the mind of the 


reporter through whom I first learned the 
tragic news. “His enemies got him at last,’ 
he wrote. It is not irrelevant to remember that 
Tresca was in his decline; he was still fighting, 
but not for long. It is not light-minded, I hope, 
to reflect that for poetry’s sake—I do not know 
what else to call it—for the sake of his name 
and memory, Carlo had to die a violent death. 
He had to die at the hands of the tyrant’s as- 
He had lived a violent life. He had 
danger. He had loved the fight. His 


last motion was to swing round and confront 


sassins. 


ervnnenten 





loved 








the long-expected enemy. He would have been 








surprised himself, and also a little injured in 


his pride, if he had died in bed. 


the “twilight” of his activities. In fact, over the past five years, Tresca had assumed a wider So let us say farewell to Carlo, as best we 
influence ir > Ttalian-: rice -om} an ever before. was he w nflagg ] : : . 
infl 1ence in the Itali in-Ame ican com nunity th er befo It he ho unfl iggingly ean through the mounting tears, with a smile. 
led the fight on Fascist apologists here. It was he who exposed the Juliet Poyntz kidnap- 
ping, and the Robinson-Reubens spy case which sent three Soviet agents to jail here for We can see so plainly—can we ever forget to 
passport fraud and cog es gg purge ped in Pcp yy he = —- — - serra see ?—his own calm smile, and the twinkle of 
turian brands ¢ vas a leader i g rht. hat is why he was hated — anc ad. : 
ohare brands and was a leader ve that fight : : sak iui cille boastful pleasure in his eyes, while he says— 
that is why his murder must be solved. 

Dies eee : ; . A . . a as he surely would if the breath came back— 

To Carlo Tresca’s family, The New Leader expresses its sympathy. To the martyred tk tnefal is: “Well. th 

. ° ° ° es ° ‘ ose St > € o rords: “ 2 ay oO 
leader of anti-Fascists, to this giant man of integrity and courage, we pay our tribute. ee Sane Tee anea es Worn ell, they got 
me at last!” 
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bor Lobbies Critickze Gov't Agencies, 


Seek Wider Union Representation 


WASHINGTON, D. 
this week. 
on others, and curtail the power 
WPB vice-presidents. 


of 


It was calculated to force the Administration to abolish some bur 
former 


By T. R. GREENE 


industrialists and financiers such 


as 


C.—A campaign by the nation’s strongest unions against key federal War Agencies was under way 
aus, appoint high labor officials to influential posts 
Ferdinand 


Eberstadt and Charles Wilson, 


Most angered of the labor elements opposed to federal bureaus is the AFL, whose executive council meets in Miami, 


Fla., January 18, 
foreign policy and post-war planning. 


to discuss a campaign for the elimination of 


the National Labor Relations Board with the problems of 


There is little doubt in labor circles that the Federation will find considerable backing in Congress if it decides to fight 


the NLRB. 


bargaining 


AFL opposition to the 
plant-wide instead ot 
eraft basis. Immediate cause of Federation 
with the Board is the NLRB’s favor- 
leration of the CIO’s petition for an 
Henry J. Kaiser’s Portland ship 
the Federation has a closed shop 


elections on 
discontent 
able consi 

at 
where 


election 
yards, 
contract. 
The AFL newsletter reported this week that: 
“The proposed truce between the AFL and 
CIO, providing for arbitration of jurisdictional 


differences between affiliates of the rival or- 
ganizations, will come up for ratification. C1O 
raids on the Kaiser shipyards on the West 
Coast and other industries prove a_ serious 


obstacle to such ratification.” 

Of equal importance on the national political- 
scene is the United Automobile Workers’ 
to “launch an intensive and continuous 
campaign to bring about overhauling of the 
WLB and the WPB that the interests otf 
the war effort and labor may be more effectively 


served. 
This action of the UAW is 

typify more than any other union 
resentment against government policy on labor 

and the general dissatisfaction with 
inability to win important government 
posts. It reflects a final adamant 

policy 


tion to the of appointing 
i posts. 


bor 


la 


decision 


so 


believed here to 
move the 








matters 





labor's 
also opposi- 
federal indus- 
all high 
recommendation 
the quarterly 
Executive Board, 
Angeles, decided to set up a 
staffed by UAW 
direction of UAW Vice-Presi 
Frankensteen and Walter P. 
Frankensteen will } ] 
2 to the WLB, the 
Dk partment of 
j aliens or alleged “‘subversives.” 





ts to 
of UAW President 
session of the Inter- 
met recently 


Washington 


hing 





RJ. T 
national 
in Los 


office to be 


nhomas, 
which 








men under the 
lents Richard T. 
teuther. 


all matters 





tainilr 





service, 

















caus 1¢ are 
cause the are aliens or alleged s 

Reuther was assigned to de e 
Manpower Commissior the WP B and 
Office of housing and 
gas and int ced as 
a ¢ office w no 
hesitate ) ! cles 

Similar restiveness is rep od nong mem- 

s he Int ational Associati« “Me i- 
cl Ss working a rait lants f Lowe! 
Cz ») Texas 

tne eas he radfies need g 

gove nt is J n I Lewis Ea ) g 
his lication excoriates federal inefficiency 
and the many _— and burrocrats,” as the 
United Mine Workers Journal refers to federal 
agencies. 

Charging that “big business” was in control 
of the government while labor was unrepre- 


(Continued on Page Six) 


3oard began five years ago when NLRB decisions favored the CIO by calling collective 





New Dies Report, Will Charge 
Conspiracy Against Congress 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON.—Martin Dies, chairman of 
the House Committee Un-American Activi- 
ties, was prepared this week to charge that at 
least 10 high ranking government officials are 
part of “a conspiracy to destroy popular govern- 
ment in the ied by The New 
Leader. 

The controversial Texas 
he would expose the 
connection with the 


on 
nation,” it was lear 


said 
their 


Representative 


officials as having use 





most trusted federal depart- 
ments to enrich corporations with which they 
were associated. Thesi charges were drawn 
after detailed examination of income tax returns 





which were “startling,” he said. 


Dies’s appropriation runs out at the beginning 





of each session of Congress and the Texas rep- 
resentative has started his drive to get it re- 
newed, 

Some of these officials hold ee positions— 
with the government agencies and with a private 
concern which has important matters at stake 












before the government bureau volved, he told 
a Times-Herald reporter in an exclusive inter- 
view. “Cissie’ Patterson and the same Patter- 
son interests which own the New York Daily 
News, control the Times-Herald. In past weeks 
this newspaper has beer sed extensiv , to send 





lons in an effort to frighten ident 


up trial bal 








Roosevelt’s officials in ch of anti- in- 
vestigations 

Documentary proof thes ‘tions will 
be presented to the House this week, Dies said. 
Whether this would replace the reported spec- 


tacular expose of f: a supple- 


report on alleged “ 


iscist activity, or be 











mentary -American” ac- 
ti es was not learned net r, New Deal 
ci *$ are warning the capital to expect a 
“smear” campaign against the administration’s 
domestic policies, 

Administratio smen believe that Dies 
will make an extreme attempt to uncover every 
conceivable government irregularity “some of 
which are inevitable in a vast wartime federal 

is.” The report is expected to be the 
controversial document presented by Dies 


in the committee’s four-year history. 


Scores of other Federal officials, including 
“one of the New Deal’s most famous glamour 


boys, will be named’in the Dies disclosures,” 
according to the Times-Herald, 





“As to the officials directly involved, Dies said 
the reverberations of their behavior should be 
such as to prevent them from proceeding in 
cases now pending in their department. These 
include matters which have attracted nation- 
wide attention,” it was reported by the Times- 
Herald, now considered the official mouthpiece 
of the Wheeler-Dies anti-administration blocs. 

These published reports were cited as evidence 
of Dies’ new approach to “un-American activi- 
ties,” for they are aimed directly at the removal 
of high government officials not associated with 
communist or fascist circles. 

To the House, Dies gave a hint of these of- 
ficials’ alleged activities. 

“T shall show,’ he said, “that some of 
public officials have gone so far that they 
used the files and data and informati 
from certain competitors, whose political 
were not popular with public officials, and 
ing seized these files, turned them over to 
competitors to use against bus 


these 
have 
ized 
views 
nav- 
their 


on sé 


inéess concerns, 


“I shall ask either that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee or the Committee on Appropriations take 
the files which I shall present to them, and that 


the public officials shall be brought before the 


committee of this House, that there be no further 
thei r ] if 


postponement of action in cases, and 











the facts that I present to the appropriate com- 
mittee are substantiated—and they will be by 
the telegrams and writings of the public « 
themselves—then I shall stand here on the floor 
of this House day in and day out until those 
public officials are discharged from this govern- 
ment. 

“If the executive branch of this government 








does not act, and act 
offer motions on the floo1 
the names of tI officials 









rolls, and to Congress < 
any appro} ) f he cor lan 
office.” 

In his own words, Dies 


against the officials inv 

New Deal. Heretofore 
from open attacks on the 
men. A key to 
tion was seen by New 
he had the support of 
members, 


war” 


the 





his su 
Dealers 
“a solid bloc” of 


House 
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1700 Corps. Had 150” 
Income Rise, Took 
Half of All Profits 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—We were sitting vis- 
a-vis in one of Washington’s restaurants, this 
New Deal official and I. I was pretty well 
hypnotized as he waved a masterful finger at 
me and described how our national income last 
year was around 120 billions, while all the 
money we spent only added up to 80 billion. 

“Where is that missing 40 billion?” he de- 
manded portentously, fixing me with a glaring 
eye. 

“Where?” I echoed, running my 
chanically through my pockets. 

“That 40 billion,” he orated, 
pockets. It’s dammed up purchasing power. It’s 
40 billion dollars worth of inflation. And we’ve 
got it bottled up. Why don’t you write a story 
about how the threat of inflation was stopped 
cold by damriing up that 40 billions. Man, it’s 
the most colossal thing that has ever happened!” 

I left him in a groggy daze. Forty billions! 
Imagine bottling up that much money! 


hands me- 


in people’s 





ill Be! 

[Jonathan Stout, in last week’s Capital Com- 
ment, revealed the existence of four special 
volumes on War Profits which were written and 
published for the Office’ of Price Administration. 
Although the studies are still withheld from the 
public, their existence has been confirmed. The 
New Leader has in its possession photostats of 
the key charts and tables. Mr. Stout continues 
this week and next his exclusive report, offering 


the highlights of scandalous war profiteering 
in America. ] 
XR J 





Well, I’m out of my daze. That tete-a-tete was 
a month ago. And since then I have seen the 
OPA’s four-volume study on War Profits. I’m 
looking for my official friend to tell him I’ve 
located a large part of his missing 40 billions. 
I want to tell him that it’s not in people’s 
pockets, but that the War Profiteers have it 
well sewed up. Which means a little group of 
less than 2,000 of America’s Big Business 
corporations. 

And those less than 2,000 Fat Boys, as 
the OPA’s War Profits Study reveals, “rep- 
resent less than 1% of the total number 
reporting net income, but their profits con- 
stituted more than half of the total profits 
of all corporations.” 

Instead of inflation, what America has to 
worry about is plain rooking of its millions of 
plain working folks through higher prices for 
everything from sunup sundown, wholesale 
elimination of its small-businessmen, and an 
unprecedented concentration of all wealth and 
power in a few big hands. 

That’s the story Leon Henderson was sitting 
on for months, keeping it a secret trom the 
American people. That’s the story the voters 
did not know when they either went to or stayed 
away from the polls last November. And but 
for a leak in that well-guarded wall of silence 
last week 4 story might have been a secret still. 

The smal] change represented in the “higher 
wages” for labor about which Big Business 
propagandists 


to 








have been howl- 
ing is a pan- 
handler’s hand- 
out compared to 
the scandalous 
War Profiteer- 
ing of the Fat 
Boys as re- 
vealed in this 
official and re- 


strained government report. The full story of 


war profiteering disclosed in OPA’s four volumes 


cannot be told in one take. What follows is a 
summary of the highlights. Fuller detail will 


come in 


The 


next week’s dispatch. 
first volume of the War Profits Studies is 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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Hear Radek, Rakovsky 
Dead in Soviet Prison 


Karl Radek and Christian Rakovsky, 
leading Soviet figures who were sentenced 
to ten years each at the second and third 
“Moscow Purge Trials,” have both died in 
Russia according to information now ayvyail- 
able and released by the Socialist Vestnik, 
magazine of the Russian Social Democratie 
Labor Delegation. 

According to the reports received here, 
Radek killed by a 
GPU guard while on his 
daily walk. The guard 
was arrested, but his 
fate is unknown. Rakov- 
sky is reported dead of 
natural causes while in 
prison. 


was 





The information on the 
two leading Russian 
Communists was part of 


Stalin 


a general report on the fate of the oppo- 


sitionists to the Stalinist 
been in jails and concentration camps since 
1936. No specific figures are available, but 
material gathered by the Russian Socialists 
shows that the number of those jailed 
reaches well over 100,000. A special jail 
for the most important opposition leaders is 
n the Yakutsk area, deep in the Siberian 
wastes. Those arrested are not permitted 
to send or receive letters from the outside. 
The wives of the arrested Communists are 
n a seperate concentration camp, in a place 
ibout forty miles from Moscow. It was 
reported that in 1940 there were over 30,000 
persons, including children, in that camp. 
Rakovsky and Radek had been two of 
the best known figures in the Communist 
movement. ..Rakovsky, of Bulgarian birth, 
had joined the revolutionary movement in 
1891. In 1918 he President of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic and held other 
high Soviet offices including that of Am- 
bassador to France, until his disagreements 
with Stalin. 

Radek long the principal Soviet 
spokesman on foreign affairs and in 1936 
served as secretary of the Commission that 
drew up the new Soviet Constitution of 1937. 
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regime who have 





was 


was 
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Count of Paris Linked to 
Mystery of Darlan Killer 


By MELVIN J. LASKY 
Confusion in North Africa was confounded by intrigue 
this week as news leaked out of the amazing role of Royalist 
power-politics behind the lines of the Anglo-American- 


French united military front. 


Observers were startled by the revelation that the Count 


of Paris, pretender to the 


French throne, is now in 


Algiers. Reports have involved him in an alleged monarchist 
plot against the late Admiral Darlan. The Count of Paris, 
84-year-old Henri de Bourbon-Orleans, has been exiled from 


the THird Republic, and had been 
living in Spanish Morocco. 

How and why the Count of 
Paris—descendant of eight Bour- 
bon kings, and who would be 
Henry V—maneuvered out of 
Axis-controlled territory into the 
Allied African headquarters is 
open to many suspicions. It is not 
unlikely that the Fascist forces 
“allowed” the Pretender to cross 














PRENTiISS M. BROWN 
Taking Leon Henderson's 
place in the Office of Price 

Administration. 


Bare Fascist 
Plot to Smear 
Anti-Nazis 


Evidence of a plot by 
American pro-fascists to form an 
organized political movement to 
be inaugurated shortly by a 
smear campaign anti- 
Nazi groups and leaders through- 
out the United States, has been 
revealed by the Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi League. 

Dictaphonic recordings of at- 
tempts by a secret agent to bribe 
League representatives to steal 
information from its files concern- 
ing individuals indicted by the 
government for sedition and for 
attempting to undermine the 
morale of our armed forces are in 
its possession. 

According to officials of the 
Anti-Nazi League, the agent was 
only a “link in a giant network 
with centers in Washington, Chi- 
cago, Detroit and New York.” 

A bizarre plot, which might 
have been part of an Alfred Hitch- 
cock scenario, was unfolded 
through 54 recordings and a score 
of assembled affidavits of wit- 
nesses. Completely unaware that 
the League had been apprised, 
from the beginning, of his at- 
tempts to bribe League employees, 
James C. Dunn, the agent, who 
has worked with Joe Kamp, took 
them into his confidence and 
talked for hours of the plans of 
his employers to develop a native 
Fascist movement based, accord- 
ing to the League, upon the 
presumably defunct “America 
First” Committee, the remains of 
pre-war pro-appeasement  ele- 
ments. 

The plot moved ahead on sev- 
eral fronts: 

1. Secret investigators 
employed to spy upon pro-demo- 
cratic and anti-Nazi organiza- 
tions, in a dual attempt to dis- 
cover what nformation they 
possess anti-demo- 
cratic activity, ddition, 
to obtair 
members 


native 


against 

















were 


concerning 
and, in 


any data upon the 










} 


hip, which could be 








twisted into smear campaign 
against all anti-fa t forces. 
2. The group, whose backers at 


present can only be identified as 
consisting of the ‘America First’ 
clique in Congress and certain in 
fluential industrialists.” intends 
to pervert whatever: information 
it has been able to dip up concern- 
ing anti-fascist group into a 


smear attack, in attempt to 





discredit not only these riotic 
groups themselves, but the entire 
government and war administra- 
tion as well. 

3. An attempt will be 
Congress by certain “‘isolat 
members to “‘investigate’ 
partment of Justice for it 
in indicting id 





many organizations and publica 
tions for seditior 1 the groun 

that the prosecutions were the re- 
sults of “pressure’ y patriotic 


organizations. 
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the lines as “a right-wing trouble- 


maker,” on a theory analogous 
to that of the German High Com- 
mand’s in 1917 which allowed 
Lenin through to Russia as “a 
left-wing trouble-maker.” It is 
known that the Pretender’s cousin 
and advance-agent, Charles, Duc 
de Nemours, has been in steady 
contact with both Petain and 
Berlin. 

Meanwhile the mystery of the 
Darlan murder is still the subject 
of speculation. Correspondents 
have suggested, through a heavy 
political censorship, that the Roy- 
alist forces are not to be dis- 
counted in this connection. In 
Republican France, of course, the 
monarchist movement consisted of 
a salon or two, a few journals, a 
handful of intellectuals, Lion 
Daudet, and the blue-bloods. In 
Africa, however, a rather power- 
ful machine has been built up, 
and the consensus of rumors has 
it that the young killer of Dar- 
lan was in its pay. 

The name of the 22-year-old 
assassin, who was promptly and 
secretly disposed of, is still with- 
held. One unofficial report partly 
filled the breach with the news 
that his initials were .“B. C.” 
Whereupon his name was vari- 
ously offered as Beauvau-Craon 
(young son of the late Prince, his 
mother now in Italy) and as Bon- 
nier de la Chappelle. A New 
York Times editor called the lat- 
ter a royalist, although Axis 
broadcasts have been sedulously 
spreading the story of his deGaul- 
list connections. 

The heavy censorship is mak- 
ing for a dangerous kind of 
“secret journalism” about the 
North African mysteries which is 
having serious political repercus- 
sions. The British press, reflect- 
ing perhaps the whole of British 
public opinion, has been uneasy 
and bitter 
patchwork of 


litical 


over “the curious 
news” and “the po- 
which it 
tempting to cover. Geoffrey Par- 
sons, jr., London correspondent 
for the N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
has gone so far as to say that 
“there is a definite and dangerous 
possibility of a serious disagree- 
ment between the U. S. and Great 
Britain over North African pol 
icy.” All the British jou 
certainly indicate trouble ahead. 

One root of the difficulties is 
that Algiers has become a_ po- 
litical open-house offering golden 
opportunities t 


1.99 ; 
stench is at- 





to almost every ad- 
venturer in French national life. 
The Count of Paris, exiled from 
the Third Republic, apparently 
moves freely in French North 
Africa where the laws of the Re- 
public are ostensibly in operation. 
Well-known fascists and reaction- 
aries, many of whom were asso- 
ciated with the hated Cagoulards 
(e. g. Pucheu) and Croix-de-feu, 
are involved in political and ad- 
ministrative operations. Now Jac- 
ques Peyrouton, notorious Vichy 
minister, is angling for an Allied 
bid. 

“Our fundamental policy,” a 
correspondent wrote recently from 
Oran, “is still one of soft-gloving 
the snakes in ow If the 
campaign is going to go wrong, 
it won't be the first time in his- 
tory that a snake 
signed responsibilty for a fall. 





midst.” 


would be as- 
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CHRISTIAN RAKOVSKY 


"Old Bolsheviks" reported dead in Russia. 


McNutt Halting of FEP 
Probe Brings Protests 





WASHINGTO?D 


By GEORGE SHORT 


J, D. C.—Manpower Commissioner Paul 


McNutt this week cracked down on the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee (FEPC) by cancelling the public hear- 


scheduled January 


ings 


25-2 


7 which were to have in- 


vestigated discriminatory practices in the railroad industry. 
McNutt, by this action, apparently sought to avoid an 
embarrassing situation for the administration, but he has 


only succeeded in stirring a 
tempest that may sweep Negro 
communities in all sections of the 
country. 

The Jan. 25-27 hearings were 
to have revealed the widespread 
discrimination against colored 
men on American railroads and 
was to have spotlighted the situ- 
ation of 2,000 Negro firemen in 


what is commonly called the 
“Chattanooga Choo-Choo” cases, 
described in last week’s New 


Leader by noted writer and jour- 
nalist James Rorty. The railroad 
investigation was regarded as the 
first major test of strength of the 
FEPC. Its work hitherto re- 
stricted to single plants or locali- 
ties, the FEPC was now striking 
out at one of the most flagrant 
areas of job discrimination. 
McNutt’s order stopped it cold. 
From the subtle and devious 
whisperings that is Washington 
“inside” gossip, it is understood 
that the FEPC has become an ad- 
ministration stepchild. Originally 
set up as an independent oncy 
when A. Philip Randolph’s March 
on Washington Movement de- 
manded action, the FEPC was 
shorn of its independence a few 











} 
th 








months ago and placed under the 
control of McNutt. Labor and 
Negro groups protested this move 
at that time, asserting that the 
FEPC would lose what little 
powers it had. These fears have 
repeatedly been proven justified 


and are undescored by McNutt’s 


eek. 






action this w 

The situation, in effect, is this: 
more than 2,000 Negro firemen 
were employed on Southern rail- 
roads when the work consisted of 
the heavy, back-breaking labors 
of shoveling coal into the steam 
engines. Under an ICC 
these roads were to install Diesel 


ordei 


engines; the contract between the 
union and the roads provides for 
the easing out of Negro firemen 
on the new runs and a clause bar- 
ring Negro firemen from Diesel 
engine trains. The net effect is 
to oust these 2,000 Negro firemen 
from their jobs. 

Negro groups, incensed at the 
raw treatment, are organizing a 
protest meeting in Washington 
on January 24 at the Vermont 
Ave. Baptist Church. Chief speak- 
ers will be James Carey of the 
CIO, A. Philip Randolph, 








Duce Restores 
Umberto as 
‘Crown Prince’ 


LONDON.—Umberto of Savoy, 
only son of King Victor Emanuel, 


is once again “Principe Eredi- 
tario” — Crown Prince of Italy, 


with a legal title to the throne 
which Mussolini’s Fascist Empire 
has not recognized in fifteen 
years. 


Umberto was, of course, born 


as the legitimate heir to his 
father, reigning sovereign of 
Italy. But I] Duce, in the ex- 


pansion of the totalitarian state, 
refused to concede that any 
power at all could decide major 
any power at all could decide ma- 
jor shifts in upper Italian councils 
without the approval of the Fas- 
cist Grand Council. Now, accord- 
ing to reports on recent Italian 
events, the Fascists have restored 
to Prince Umberto the title of 
heir to the Italian throne. In a 
talk to the Italian people recent- 
ly, Mussolini’s chief radio spokes- 
man, Mario Appelius, described 
the Frince as “Principe Eredita- 
rio,” or Crown Prince. 

Mussolini 
cific in his orders on the question. 
referred to 
Pied- 


is of 


1as been quite spe- 





Umberto was to be 
merely as “the 
mont.” The new movement 
first-rate importance. 





prince of 


It means: 1—that the Fascists 
want to include the King and the 
Royal tradition in the desperate 
national crisis. The monarchy and 
fascism need everywhere to be 
identified. I1 Duce has apparently 
concerned about Allied re- 
ports of the House of Savoy’s 
availability Darlan.” 2— 
That it is probably intended also 
to strengthen the Army and 
Navy confidence in the regime, 
for the high military powers in 
Italy have been closely connected 
with monarchist politics. 3—That 
a significant rapprochement with 
Prince Umberto has thus 
sealed. 

The House of Savoy will now 
stand or fall with Facsism. 


been 


as a 


been 


DiscountComintern Propaganda for 
Partisan Forces in Italy, Germany 


By MURRAY EVERETT 


1 new Communist 
front” drive 


“populat 
to secure recognition 
Communist  under- 


the formation 


for alleged 


ground forces it 


of post-war governments was 
seen in several Communist moves 
over the past month. These in- 
cluded announcements of alleged 
underground united-front confei 
ences in Italy and Germany, and 

and fot 


forces in the Balkans. 





a recognition of the 
Partisi 


Several weeks ago a Commun- 





ist news agency announced that 
an underground conference had 
been held at Milan, Italy, 


‘h participated representatives 











ri Party, tholies di 

nt fascist l allege 1 con- 
ference issued a manifesto print 
ed here. 

Italian Socialist leaders in New 
York deride the tory of the cor 
ference In the first place, the) 
point out, unde round worl 
oO orgal tha ew ts have 
c ( witl ny ott i ) 
in ther ul t to pre\ 

filt OVRA, I 

ecret poli Secondly, the ) 

ll ¢ ver travel ar wo 
r it exce if fic 
gal i ! ence 
I ly, I n Soe 


ground Socialist groups, the larg- 
est in Italy, say that the Socialist 
underground would not join with 
the Communists. Fourthly, it 


considered significant that genuine 


independent underground groups, 
such as the Justice and Liberty 


groups and other independent 
radical groups were not men- 
tioned. Any nderground con- 


} 


clave would have to include thes« 




















groups. 
While the Communists hav 
played little role in the Italia 
inde rground lately, ts consid 
ered significant that Communist 
forces in America have sought to 
pass resolutions in various Ital- 
ian-American groups, hailing the 
conference at Milan. Under OWI 
encouragement Italian-Americar 
ups have united into commun 
ty committees, in several of 
Com 
lay ar t 
1 roportio { ft im 
I eve ! ‘ 
Comn 
“Mila ; in 
W \ ‘ 
vi e ( ! ‘ t 
ecome T i 
Italian-Ameri ( 
offeret 
r 


Communist news agency reported 
inderground” confer- 
Rhineland at which 
representatives of various parties 
issued an anti-war appeal. 
Democratic 


a “German 


ence in the 


Social spokesmen 


here, in contact with underground 
work, deny that the Socialist 


Party was represented as alleged. 
They too point out the difficulties 
a conference and 
parley did 
happened 


of organizing 
state that such a 
what likely 
mmunist-front style, 





ke place, 


in regular ( 





arious Communists masqueraded 
as respresentatives of Catholic, 
Social and other groups. 

In a cent speech Ear! 
Browder, Communist Party chief- 
tain, claimed that the United Na- 








tions must cognize the activity 
of “partisan groups,” in Poland 
and Fran well that of Yugo- 
slavia. It likely that Browde 
‘ ( underground work 
t S trie as “partisan” 
t Communist-le 

é Yugoslavia. It 
le ( ( re 
ee! ed to secure Allied 
t Part il Lf 

place ty } Lilov ( 
Appeal 1Y ground groups 
s the likely tactie of the Com- 
nists seeking to effect 
T + ] ( 4 + lernac ratic 
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Klapper Sees Military-Civilian 
PlansAdjustingU.S. SchoolNeeds 


By Dr. PAUL KLAPPER 
President of Queens College 
{Dr. Klapper’s article is a continuation 


of The New’ Leader symposium on _ the 
Army’s educational policies. Last week, 


Dr. Gideonse and Professors M. C. Otto 
and W. H. Kilpatrick discussed these plans. ] 


HE plan of the War Department for the 

utilization of the colleges and universities 
has been subjected to various degrees of criti- 
cism which range from mild disapproval to the 
charge that it has sounded the knell of the 
liberal arts. Both extremes err, naturally, in 
opposite directions. With the assumption of 
responsibility by the War Menpower Commis- 
sion for the allocation of manpower to both 
military and civilian services, corrective meas- 
ures may be expected. 

The Army knows its absorptive capacity of 
men and women; the number it can train and 
transport to theatres of war and to centers 
of non-combatant, activity; the kinds of tech- 


nical training and resulting skills that will 
quicken its efforts towards decisive military 


victory. This we must grant as basic or we 
have no background against which to evaluate 
the plan. 

The first, and perhaps the most 
charge, that the Army concerned itself solely 
with probable military needs to the exclusion 
of civilian welfare, has lost force since the 
War Manpower Commission took over the con- 
trol and allocation of all manpower. Few will 
deny that an army is no stronger than th¢ 
civilian support it receives; that the impoverish- 
ment of the civilian life weakens the morale at 
the front; that the war today must be con- 
ducted with more than a casual glance at so- 
ciety in the immediate post war years. The 
Army plan threatened to interrupt the continu- 
ous flow of ability towards the profession upon 
which every society depends. That control of 
ability has happily been centered in a civilian 
authority that is sensitive to our total man- 
power needs. We must assume that it will 
divert a reasonable number of young people of 
proved ability to preprofessional courses so 
that physicians, dentists, teachers. 
public health workers and research specialists 
in sufficient number will be available for civil- 
ian needs. 


serious 


engineers, 





The second difference between educational 
authorities and the Army centers around the 
announced procedure to take all ’teen age boys 
out of the colleges for basic military training. 
During this basic training the young people 
will be subjected to various tests by the Army, 
to determine whether they shall continue their 
military training or return to college under 
military control. Those selected for further 
education will not be returned to their colleges 
but to institutions selected by the Army. They 
will take a course of study whose length and 
content are also to be determined by the mili- 
tary authorities. 

The Navy, on the other hand, permits its 
reserves to continue their studies as long as 
nay be necessary, provided they maintain them- 
selves creditably. The Army thus introduces 
a gap in the studies of its young people, a gap 
filled by work not related to their studies. 
Military officers, not professional teachers, will 
determine who should pursue an educational 
program. The knowledge which college author- 
ities have of their students will perforce be ost. 
These boys will have to make new adjustments 
in new institutions. Those who are thus returned 
to college after their basic training will pursue 
an accelerated program of studies and may 
lose much that they derived from their thirteen 
weeks of military life. Much of the cumulative 
effect of continuous and sustained work in both 
the Army and the college will be diminished. 
If, on the other hand, the ‘teen age boys were 
selected for further study by both educational 
and military authorities, were inducted at once 
and put into uniform, were left in the institu- 
tions of their original choice for as long a time 
and for such a course of study as would meet 
military and civilian needs, we would develop 
the ability resident in youth for service to the 
entire population. 

Today we turn to the young women of our 
country and to their brothers who cannot meet 
the physical requirements for military activity 
to continue the liberal arts studies which con- 
stitute the major part of all preprofessional 
preparation. We realize, of course, that the 
primary duty of able-bodied young men is to 
contribute effectively to an early and decisive 
military victory. But preparations must also be 
a well adjusted life in the days of 
that are to follow. 


made for 


peace 








Clippings and Comment 


By DANIEL BELL 
Revolution by Consent? 
“PHE rich are growing poorer and the 
becoming richer,” groan Britain’s wealthy 
class as they face the year’s tax loads. Said Lord 
Wardington, Chairman of Lloyd’s Bank, in the 
House of Lords: “The so-called rich, after paying 
their rates and taxes and other inescapable 
commitments .. . will not have a penny of' free 
income with which to buy a crust of bread.’ 
And Exchequer Chancellor Kingsley Wood says 
there are only 32,000 persons with incomes ovet 
$10,000 a year. 

This “social revolution” is debunked, 
by Nicholas Davenport in the New 
and Nation. Analyyzes unorthodox 
Davenport: 


poor 


however, 
Statesman 


economist 


“The very rich remain just as rich and 
powerful as before, for the simple reason 
that they retain their capital and their hold 
on the national wealth. But, you say, 
the Government has requisitioned securities 
and stocks of materials? Yes, it has given, 
the former owners cash or government stock 
in exchange. One of the Budget White 
’apers gave the extent of these drafts on 
private capital in 1940 and 1941 totalled 
2 billion 336 million pounds (roughly over 
11% billion dollars) for overseas and home 
disinvestments. The former owners of this 
capital will have merely received claims on 
our future wealth which will be honored to 
the same extent as before, except insofar 
as a rise in replacement diminishes 
their real value. Apart from these exchanges 


costs 


of capital, the vested interests which con 
trol the national production at home have 
steadfastly refused to part with individual 


control of their capital. The recent fight 
with the coal owners was on the issue and 
the coal owners won. There has been no 
shifting of power from the big capitalists 
to the small in the control of the national 
wealth. Rather the reverse. The concentra- 
tion of industry scheme, which Mr. Oliver 
Lytteton launched when he President 
of the Board of Trade, has undoubtedly had 
the effect of driving many small firms into 
the arms of the big combines.” 

That, apparently, is 


sent.” 


was 


“revolution by con 


* 


Proletarian Wisdom 
OR rought-hewn, straight from the 
shoulder talk the labor 
movement, there are always the salty 
by the Wobblies 
worker's 
Industrial 


about 
definitions given 
Here is an 
printed by tne 


item from the 
glossary 
Worker: 

“Proletarian. (Latin) 
soldiers of the Roman Army who were 


Discharged 











paid to be idle on the basis of number 
of kids bred. Used by Marx and _ intellectuai 
snobs to refer to workers. Never used in the 
labor movement, but a standby of S$ t 
claptrap.” 
Russians and Marxism 
 antvenhdgi of the lately fashionable study of 
symbols must find intriguing the constant 
emphasis of the Soviets on national defense 








patriotism and past history in a war whose 
entire keynote has been mainly ideological. Lost 
and forgotten are echoes of the ] s of 
October or even simple de ere logans 
oday. It must be hard for the Sovie rulers 
to raise the slogan: a war against totalitarianis 


Indicative of the extent 
rulers of Russia have gone was the governm 
decree last week re-introducing the Czarist 
epaulet into the Red Army. The step was hailed 
as restoring to the Red Army Russia’s 








militar 
trenchte: 


aditions nereasing autho and s 


ing discipline. Embroidered gold and_ silver 


shoulder stripes will replace the present collar 
bands. 

Said the Army newspaper Red Star: “The 
epaulets were the traditional ornament of the 


gallant Russian Army. We, the legitimate heirs 
of Russian military glory, take from the arsenal 
of our tathers and forefathers everything best 
which enhanced | spirit and strenghtened 


martial 


discipline.” 
Also of 


has been generated in 


savage hate that 
Russia against the Ger- 
mans. A from Leningrad shows cap- 
tured Germans being nvarched through a street 
lined with jeering and threatening crowds while 
women and children spit on the prisoners. Gone 
are the appeals to “solidarity” and “fraterniza- 
tion.” Russian propaganda, in practice, appar- 
ently draws no line between the German people 
and their rulers. 


significance is the 


newsreel 





Sovietism in Canada 
PPARENTHETICALLY, it noticed 
that Communism has gone a longer way in 
Russia—that is a strange con- 
lraw from a speech by Dr. Cyril James, 


should be 


Canada than in 
‘lusion I 








head of McGill University, who told Canadians 
that “free enterprise has not been completely 
done away with in ssia.”’ Dr. James, chair- 
man of Canada’s post-war commission, added: 


‘There are differentiations in pay among workers 
in Soviet factories that Canadian trade unionists 
stand for, and there are greater dif- 
among salaries of factory managers 
that are greater than in any other country of 

Asserting that free enterprise has 
not been stifled in Russia, Dr. James said that 
wa man making $100,000 a year in Russia would 
have more left after he had paid taxes than a 
man making the same amount in Canada. 


14 
would not 


ferences 


the world.” 


Questions to the Social Scientist: 

H@e is 
London dispatch: 

Dr. C. E. M. Joad, professor, philosopher and 

BBC’s “Brain Trust” program, said the 

only way he could get a rise out of an audience 


a problem neatly posed by a recent 


tar of 
of German prisoners of war was to mention Hitler. 
“They are perfect specimens of physical health 
und looked almost alike. They gave me the im- 
t was going on behind their 
nasklike faces,” Joad said in describing his speech 
» 150 Nazi prisoners. 
“IT felt I could 


intil at a most 








pression t} 





with them 
reference to Hitler, they 
up, clicked their heels 


ike litile contact 






casual 





rtingly stg 
} 


and shouted ‘Heil Hitler.’” 
“What are we goin 


most disconce 
ing to do with this kind of 
sg Joad asks. 

rhetorical] question, in 
I t propaganda mills in this 
country, would be: Would high morale and fanat- 








(One further [really 





ical devotion to a social system mean that the 
system is worthwhile?) 

An item in Harold Laski’s Loi 1 Diary in 
The New Statesman and Nation brings up this 


The man in Britain, 
most extensive con- 
tact with “the German mind” through his full- 
ime work with war prisoners has never once been 

t Government on questions cither 


inother angle 
who 


} . 
problem Trom 


had the 





Laski says, 


consulted by 





of propagan¢ post-war reconstruction. Laski 
s properly indignant. “All the fine liberal-weekly 
ulk by fi ar nen will get absolutely 





wh 1 p es progressive ideas 
nto highes and into state practice.” 

Germans and Nazis 
Joad’s experience with the 


9 arc Prof 
German variety of Rossman’s 


Universal 





Robots, there is every indication that a successful 
military policy could not really succeed unless 
mplemented with an intelligent propaganda and 


(Continued on Page Seven} 
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By WILLIAM E. BCHN 
No Pleasure Driving 

ATURDAY was my first day under the new rule against using 

gasoline for pleasure. The car had become a strictly business 
vehicle. 

I had in prospect only one trip that might be classified as busi- 
ness. I had been invited to visit one of those miracle shipyards, 
a place that didn’t exist a year ago and is now sliding vessels into 
the water as fast as you can count them. Armed with a press-card 
and expecting every cop to hold us up, we started’out through the 
wide and vacant streets. The town seemed deserted. 

That shipyard really was something, but I had to swear not to 
print a word about anything. I can’t mention the name of the firm, 
tell where the yard is situated, or mention the type of vessels it 
turns out. Where twelve months ago muskrats built their modest 
homes in a swamp there were last Saturday 5,214 men at work. 
On Monday there were a couple of hundred more—and so it will 
go until there are 10,000. We saw them lay out a ship in a mold- 
loft, and then we looked at five ways laid out one above the other 
parallel with the water. A keel is laid on jigs on the way farthest 
from the water and then, as it is developed it is moved along—and 
another takes its place. So all five ways are continuously occupied, 
and when each keel reaches the waterside it is nearly ready for 
its plunge. 

The whole outfit—buildings, ways, tools—belon to the U.S. 
Navy. Only the land is the property of the company. When the 
war is over—presumably—the company will have the privilege of 
purchase, and the government will calmly write off the loss. When 
that sort of thing begins all over the country, Congress will really 
have something to watch. 

* + + 
Navy Never Heard of Pegler 
N the meantime, this is the Navy’s show, and don’t let anyone 
tell you those naval boys don’t know their business. It was a 
Lieutenant who showed us about—with the correct number of gold 
stripes. But inside his uniform he was nothing but a crisp and 
decisive businessman. He answered every 
question in sharp, clipped words — with 
continually repeated reminders that if I 
publish anything that makes sense my 
name will be mud. 

But here is one thing which I can tell. 
Labor relations are perfect. The men — 
and women—all belong to Johnnie Green’s 
Industrial Marine and Shipyard Workers 
Union. Johnnie himself has visited this 
yard to talk things over with my friend the 
Lieutenant. They clicked, and everything 
is under control. There are no kicks on 
either side. 

The U. S. Navy has learned that it pays 
to pay attention to the welfare of its men 
and women—there will soon be 1000 women 
on jobs outside the office. There is a com- 
plete check-up on the health of each worker before he is hired. 
From that day onward his physical condition is a matter of con- 
cern. There is a mpletely equipped hospital with a staff of 
physicians, surgeons an id nurses. The minute illness or any 
physical defect appears 
fully watched, and thre 
reasonable rates 

Take little item. Welders are the most important workers. 
A school right on the ime. The eye- 
sight of these workers is precious, and great strain 
despite the protection of any sort of | ily under- 











from the start. Diet is care- 


ffer balanced rations at 








unds trains them, 











stand that if you will look, even for an instant, at one of the points 
which is melting two steel plates into one, It has been found that 
the drinking of milk tends to preserve the sight under these try- 


ing conditions. encouraged to drink from 10 
to 15 glasses of 
comp: inies 

My wife, Edit] f 
Kaiser. I should have mentioned her before 
to do with the way in which the Navy was laying itself out 
nice to us. “Well,” she put in, “it does seem as though you ought 
to do as well here as Henry Kaiser does on the West Coast.” Bill’s 
lips curled a bit. That's the Lieutenant’s name. By this time we 
had abolished titles. said, “if we wanted to go in for 
publicity we could knock th See those 
boys starting tc c 
four hours we could easily have some sort of 
so that it could be dumped 
pagne. But what’s the use? It wouldn’t cut one hour from the 


time it takes to send a finished ship on her trial run. 





I thought of the days when the steel 
irn men up and throw them out, 

: we left—asked about Henry 
She had a good deal 


to be 















» socks off that Kaise1 
el over there? Well, inside of wenty- 
Pa hull welded together 
of cham- 





lay that 





tne wate 





Majors and Minors 
HAT evening we spent at home, and it was a tim 
remembered. No company. Edith sat on the couch and I in a 
deep chair. T! 


- : a 
would pop against the 


to be long 





clock ticked. Now and then a flashing ember 


for a moment, then fall 





back and smolder bri Q 
smoke, Jerry, the gray kitten, would sit for minutes in oriental 
contemplation—and then burst into scurries of playfulness. I 
thought of tales I had read of the British 
inexpensive ple: 
come to America at last.” The cat purred, Edith turned a page, 
and I tried to find the place in my book. No pleasure driving. We 
were not driving pleasure, and pleasure was not driving us. So 
it had just moved in and settled down by the fire. Jerry took kindly 
to the idea, and was evidently enjoying the war. 

I knew that things could not continue that way. Edith was 
reading Modern American Poetry, an anthology thrown together by 
Louis Untermeyer. I was deep in Silone’s Seed Beneath the Snow. 


ip slender spirals of 








ning to simple and 


] 


2s, “Well,” I thought, “this is War. It has 








One or the other volume must submit to extinction, I knew in ad- 
1 be. Edith didn’t give Silone and me any sort 





vance which it woul 
of break. Face flushed by the fire, she moved softly across the room 
or some such darned thing 





and stttled on a hassock or 
right at my feet—w 
anthology. Now, I ask 
Seed Beneath the Snow s 


iger marking her place 
what chance did 
ently to the floor. 








ilone have‘ 





No Cover Charge 
HE poets whose lines Edith read out of that anth 
strictly minor: Millay, Aiken, Pound, Lindsay, Frost. But any- 
thing which Edith reads instantly turns major on her lips and in 





logy were 


























her tones. Vache] Li ay was 1 t. There is no such ig as 
written poetry, printed poetry, silent poet Poetry must be sung 
in order to exist. And if it is sung—read—well, it turns fine in 
the singer’s tones. And the moment Edith has read a poem sh¢ 
becomes its ardent champion. So I, being the sort of cool cur- 
mudgeon that I am, sat there pract gue-tied and acc ed 
each of those Americans twenty o1 years ag is a write} 
of masterpieces. 
Later on wh as turning gray on 
turned to Louis Untermeyer’s introduction, written 
1921. The dear m: 12 he l le a wonde1 





Toward the end he re 








reader ... to discover the awakened vigor and energy; is, oneé 
of the few great poetic periods in native literature.’’ This, dear 
friends, is tragedy. Twenty years ago an American poet thought 


we were at the start of a gre 


ever there was of the poor t! 
is hardly anyone who recalls 
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By LEON DENNEN 
ON NATIVE GROUNDS. By Alfred Kazin. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.75. 
HE past year, probably one of the most crucial 
years in the existence American democ- 
racy, was notable also for the publication of 
three studies of our literature and culture— 
Maxwell Geismar’s Writers in Crisis, Constance 
Rourke’s The Roots of American Culture and 
Alfred Kazin’s “On Native Grounds—which will 
do much to reveal to Americans our national 
promise. 

This was undoubtedly a coincidence but it is 
symbolic of the intellectual awakening of Amer- 
ica, of a new awareness, in this greatest crisis 
in the history of civilization, of our intellectual 
and democratic potentialities. 

Too long Americans have lacked, as Margaret 
Marshall recently pointed out in her admirable 
essay on Constance Rourke, the knowledge—ex- 
cept of the most superficial sort—of our back- 
ground and tradition; too often they displayed 
“an almost defiant non-interest, a kind of snob- 
ism in reverse’ which denied the importance and 
relevence of our cultural heritage to the present. 
The common complaint of our critics was that 
there are no “second acts” in American -litera- 
ture, that everybody reads an American book 
but no one ever rereads it. What they failed 
to realize, however, was that from Emerson to 
Walt Whitman, from Stephen Crane and Upton 
Sinclair to John Dos Passos, American litera- 
ture, as a whole, was richer in substance and 
more vital than the literature of Europe for the 
corresponding period which they often regarded 

ith awe, envy and admiration. 

World War II, I hope, has brought to an end 
this self-imposed inferiority. Today there is a 
new intellectual awareness on the part of the 
American people, a fresh desire to know the 
mind of our own country and to revaluate our 
past honestly in the light of present-day events, 
the essence and soul of these events. 

* * * 

LFRED KAZIN’s On Native Ground, an 
interpretation of American prose litera- 
ture from the 1880’s to the present, is a notable 
contribution to this new awareness. Conceived 
on a grand scale it is not only a critical evalua- 
tion of our modern literature but also, in a 

sense, a moral history of the United States. 

Mr. Kazin’s premise is simple and clear. 
Modern American literature, he believes, “is at 
the bottom the expression of our modern trans- 
formation of our society in the great seminal 
years after the Civil War, in “that moving and 
perhaps inexpressible moral transformation of 
American life, thought and manners under the 
impact of industrial capitalism.” No one, he 
thinks, has told yet the whole story of American 
literary development; “‘no one can yet weave 
into it all the many different factors, the 
rhythms of growth, the subtle effects of our 
American landscape, the necessary sensibility to 
what it has meant to be a modern writer in 
America at all.” This he set out to do although 
he is conscious of the fact that On Native 
Grounds is “only a panel in the larger story.” 

What delights one in Mr. Kazin’s book is the 
freshness his approach, his love for the 
subject and his attempt although not always 








successful—to remain objective. He moves 
through our literary past and present always 
maintaining 
ously lively motion, ‘“‘making cogent observations 


1: 
il 
his equilibrium through continu- 


on dugouts, ivory towers and olympian rubbish 


The Home Bnont America’s Literary Past 


heaps.’ He is brilliant when he focuses his 
critical searchlight on Theodore Dreiser, the 
Muckrakers, or when he analyzes the novels of 
Frank Norris (what ambition it was “to make 
America equal to the cosmic, to find a literary 
equivalent for his nation’s bigness”). ~ 

Unlike many of our contemporary literary 
critics, Kazin has a sense of relative values, and 
one is indeed captivated by his diligence and 
erudition. He understands that the immediate 
problem of literature is a psychological one, 
for literature, unlike philosophy and allied sub- 
jects, does not present ideas directly. An extra- 
ordinarily keen observer, he has the ability te 
discern and analyze not only the sociological 
equivalent” of the novel but also its aesthetic 
qualities, 

* * “ 
NFORTUNATELY for Mr. Kazin’s work, 
however, he is not always a sympathetic 

observer. Thus only too frequently he makes 
judgments that suffer from a snap surface 
quality. Convinced that the common estimate of 
our modern literature has been too lenient he 
inclines, as Lionel Trilling pointed out, to rest 
his judgments on the inadequacies rather than 
the accomplishments of a writer’s work. This 
is particularly true of his estimates of his fellow 
critics: Parrington, Huneker, Randolph Bourne, 
Calverton, etc. Diluting his praise with a dash 
of vitriol—a method he follows consistently— 
Kazin speaks of Parrington (to whom he is in- 
debted more that he would care to admit) as 
a writer with “a mind that performed a notable 
service but was not notable in itself’; of 
tandolph Bourne, the as yet unsurpassed genius 
of American literary criticism, as “less a writer 
than the incarnation of his time”; and of V. F. 
Calverton, our pioneer in sociological criticism 
who prepared the ground for Mr. Kazin, as a 
writer with a “superficial encyclopedism and 
gross taste.” 

Kazin is less than generous when he writes 
of James Huneker that he “made an honest 
career out of gossip, indirectly wrote criticism, 
and brought impressignism to America.” Any- 
one who has read Huneker’s essays on Shaw, 
Flaubert, Ibsen and Max Stirner will probably 
be inclined to agree rather with H. L. Mencken’s 
estimate of him as a figure who emancipated 
criticism in America from the bondage of senti- 
mentality. Perhaps alone among the critics in 
the ’90s Huneker conceived of criticism as a 
creative function and “related it to living ideas 
to all the great movements of human forces.” 

The same method of praise with a dash of 
vitriol is applied in his analysis of Stephen 
Crane’s work. It is indeed tragic that a whole 
generation of American writers—particularly 
during the last decade when we turned once 
i to realism and _ naturalism — which 
revered Zola has completely ignored Crane who 
seems to me incomparably a greater artist. On 
the one hand Kazin writes of Crane as a novelist 
who anticipated the -var studies of Stendhal and 
Tolstoy; on the other—‘for all its beauty, 
Crane’s best work was curiously thin and, in 
one sense, even corrupt. With that cold, stricken 
that was characteristic of Crane,” writes 
“he impaled his hero on the ultimate 
s, the ultimate pain and humiliation of war, 

the whole universe, leering through the 
blindness and smoke of battle, became the in- 
carnation of pure agony.” What more can one 
demand of a novelist even otf a Dante, Tolstoy 

(Continued on Page Seven) 




















The Science of Economics 


By ALFRED BRAUNTHAL 

WAR WITHOUT INFLATION. The Psycho- 
logical Approach to Problems of War Economy. 
By George Katona. Columbia University 
Press. 50, 

PRICE CONTROL: THE WAR AGAINST IN- 
FLATION. By Erik T. H. Kjellstrom, Gustave 
Henry Gluck, Per Jacobsson, and Ivan Wrig/ 
ere Unie ersity Press. $2.5 

7." liscovery of modern economists that eco- 

‘ends are conditioned by variable be- 


1omic trends are Ui¢ 











havior patterns of economic agents has escaped 
the attention of most popular economic writers 
still steeped in the prejudices of a departed 


laissez faire economies. 





The opposition of these self-styled economists 
to the government’s anti 
a classical case of mechanistic narrow-min led 





inflation policy has be 









ness. When the government was about to issue 
its 1eral price ge order, editorial writers 
of t daily pres aimed that as long as the 
billions of dollars of the “inflationary gap” was 





off the consumers’ excess 





not closed by draining 
purchasing power through heavy taxes and 


gs, price ceilings would be ineffective 





pulsory sa\ 
and bound to break down. 
This happene¢ Today, nine months 


later, the taxes legislated to drain off part of 
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the excess purchas power are not yet in effect, 
after going into effect, there will still 
" gap” left open. Yet 
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despite the failure to close the inflationary gap, 
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the price dam erected by the general price cei 





order has so far miraculously withstood the 





send irresistible flood of excess purchasing 
in the angueneie of the 
n overlooking the fact 


‘is not identical with actual 
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To a Young Man 
Receiving His Wings 


When the Junkers are al! junk 
And the Messerschmitts are messes, 
When Capronis go kerplunk 
And the Focke-Wulf obsolesces 





When the Heinkels hike for hell 
And the Zeros all are zero, 

When your job is done, and well, 
Come you home, my airman hero. 








— Richard Armour. 
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measures designed to squeeze out excessive 
purchasing power. 

These are a few of the observations which 
George Katona’s study on anti-inflationary poli- 
cies suggests. His study has the great merit that 
it approaches the problem of anti-inflation policy 
both with the tools of a trained economist and 
with those of a trained psychologist. Thus he 
avoids the mechanistic bias with which traditional 
economics is so deeply ingrained. 

Katona’s main point is that inflation, like all 
other price trends, substantially depends on the 
behavior of the economic agents in the face of 
certain conditions of the supply of goods and of 
the purchasing power for goods which are usually 
termed inflationary. Given inflationary conditions, 
such as searcity of goods and excess of pur- 
chasing power, inflation may or may not result, 
depending on the psychic reactions ot the eco- 
nomic community on the inflationary conditions. 

This economic theory is supplemented by a con- 
sequential psychological theory. Undeterred by 

g successes of the fascist propaganda 





the seeming 
technique of hypnotizing the masses by suggestive 
slogans, Katona holds that favorable psychic re- 
actions can in the long run only be induced by 
real understanding. He is by no means opposed 
to propaganda itself, but advocates a propaganda 
technique aimed strengthening the people’s co- 
operative spirit by making them understand the 
issues at stake and the fundamental causes and 
effects of their possible reactions. 

America is not the only country where the 
government has learned a lesson in anti-inflation- 
ary policy by the bitter experience of the first 
World War and its aftermath. All other demo- 
cratic countries have in the course of the second 
World War resorted to a similar combination of 
anti-inflationary governmental measures with co- 
operation on the part of the community. The 
study on price contro] in Sweden (E. T. H. Kjell 
strom), England (G. H. Gluck), Canada (I. 
Wright) and Switzerla (P. Jacobsson) that 
ored by Rutgers University is 











has been gs 





highly interesting in this respect. It shows that 
those countries in which democratic spirit and 
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democratic institutions are most deeply rooted, 


Great Bri Sweden, and Switzerland, have 














managed ht inflation with a minimum of 
com ion and a maximum of voluntary coopera- 
tion on the part of the community. 

In spite of many differences, the pattern of anti- 
infl ge policy is very 


land to that in 
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end of the distril 





process and on wage 


living-cost clause. 











Juside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


n Memoriam:—Most of the great stor 

















about people are 

apocryphal. They usually don’t even have a coincidental refer- 
ence to persons, living or dead. But not the stories about colorful, 
lovable, fiery Carlo Tresca (whose blood still stains the Fifth 
Avenue corner just a stone’s throw from here). ... His life was 
one long, fabulous anecdote, and the story we to remember 
concerns tl frame-up of his paper, 

f=} Jl Martello. T ud published a 

little birth-control! advertisement on 

one of th k pages. Agen close 

to the It: mbassy upon it 





1al charges 
“obscenity.” H. "7 Me neken, among 
t Carlo landed- 
ry. He swept 

did all- 
around dirty work ; one fine 
day a letter from Gene Debs arrived. 
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The note from Debs, who had served 


to bring T 








others. defended him, 
in the Atlanta penite 


and serubbed a 






in Atlanta, worked like magic. Tresea 
was trudging along with his mop and pail, and suddenly a guard 


barked at him: “Drop that, you damned fool!” Tres dropped 





everything. “No friend of Gene Debs does a stroke of work in 
this jail!” ... And so Carlo Tresea served his year in the Atlanta 
penitentiary—in a sunny cell, smoking his cigars, reading a shelf- 





full of books, magazines and newspapers—the strangest ease of 


“southern hospitality” on record! 
° . « * 


shington Notes:—One of the most important world con- 

ferences of the war is due to open s tly, somewhere over- 
seas. ... Reports are flying about the OWL battle with Col Dono- 
van’s Office of Strategic Services. Rob Sherwood and the 
“battling Colonel” fist-fought over authori in Africa. Latest is 
that Sherwood is going to North Af as chief minister! ... 
Believe it or not, but a recent Army map put Stalingrad on the 
Don River. (Don’t bother getting out your Rand-MeNally—it’s 
on the Volga.) ... It is not true that Herbert Hoover will be 
brought into the Lehman food set-up. He was sounded out to 























head the organization originally, but refused. ... The report is 
that refugees seeking visas to the U. S. have be t 
State Department: “Do you believe anybody shi ed to 
have more than $25,000 a year? Do you think 

Mr. Rockefeller has so much money?” The ans’ ed 
to prove whether the applicant is a subversive 4 
noted here last week, “the sub menace” is goi ed up 
Matter of fact, Allied ship losses have re) ve eavy— 
1,000,000 tons 2 month recently—which is e to 
the period last year when Atlantic sinkings wer page news 


daily. . 


R°' Story:—Some of the comments on Soviet Director Sergei 





Eisenstein’s new book, The Film Sense, have been surprising 
It was « xX pe eted that the Congmnu Ist reviey sno ead “pro- 
found,” “authoritative,” “a beautifi work.” But The Nation’s 
reviewer raised eyebrows witli ema hat the book is “a 


lingering pleasure, strating the enthusiastic atmosphere 








in which Soviet film- takes place, and reveals that in the 
Soviet Unio: every voted 1 } of ¢ re to 
express human needs and ations,” ete., ete. ... According to 
Dwight Macdonald, in his “Eisenstei Trage ial rent Partisan 
Review). the “<9 k is “depre S g,” “dull,” “plati ” and 
“uninspired,” an attempt by the once great direct to “adopt the 
protective coloration of official Stalinist culture The tragedy 





of an artist under totalitarianism 
litical p 


hack po- 


work Eisenstein is auired to do for “Anglo- 





opagi 

















Ame i-Russian” victo Three years ago, Eisenst 
organized “a Soviet-G« ral coope ( p 2 m OV 
the Comintern radio. don the “solid base” of “friendly 
Russian-German relat honed for “increased cultural 
cooperation between the two great peoples.” 
* 

Sapevet Weapon:—Take Hank Baldwin a Georgie Eliot if you 

like, but we say that tl biggest ( to | livered against 
the Japanese Empire in 1943 will be—an earthquake. .. A temblor 
is in store fo1 Tojo. A majo. J ipanese eartnquake ecurred in 
1923. Another in 1953. Our friend, the Fordham seismologist, sug- 
gests that 1943 may keep the ball rolling. ... And Japanese earth- 
quakes can be bad. In 1891, the maiz land of Japan was prac- 
tically broken in two. Cracks were obs¢ { clear across the island 
from the Sea of Japan on the left to the Pacific Ocean on the right. 
In 1923, Tokyo lost a hundred thousand lives. In 1927, the coast 
slipped : about six feet. ... Thi ld whirling planet may yet come 





across With that “secret weapon,” and w t it be fun awarding a 
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Notes on France in Exile 
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THE publication of French books in America 
' is a sign of the times. In addition to Ca- 
nadian publishing houses turning out French 
editions, we are now indebted to several New 
York publishers for volumes in the French 
language. We have, too, a French review in 
Buenos Aires, Lettres Francaises, and several 
French periodicals and bulletins which appear 
in New York and London. Thus the free spirit 
of France has suffered only a momentary eclipse. 
It has survived the defeat of 1940 and is con- 
tinuing here to expand anew over the liberated 
France of the future. 

The quality of this French literary production 
in foreign lands does not always reach the level 
which we have a right to expect. It is true that 
two of the greatest contemporary French 
writers, Saint-Exupéry and Georges Bernanos, 
are in America and have already published 
books worthy of their reputations, Other dis- 
tinguished authors, André Maurois, Jacques 
Maritain, Maurice Maeterlink, Jules Romains, 
hold the rank in which they established them- 
selves in their native land. And announcements 
appear of works by Leon Werth, of Denis de 
Rougemont, of Roger Picard—all of which are 
certain to attain high quality. But along with 
these we have too many vulgar journalists dash- 
ing off or compiling any sort of pot-boiler—no 
matter what—just so they have books coming 
off thé press. 

The biography of Charles de Gaulle by Phil- 
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O nation or people 

can be killed if its 
spirit as manifested in 
its language and culture 
can find some ground to 
flourish. That is a les- 
son taught by history ( 
about many groups and iN Sa 
peoples. Since May 1940 the spirit of the 

French republic has found seed in various 

democratic soils and free French papers 

are printed in London, New York, Rio de 

= Janeiro, Montevideo, Mexico City and other 
places. 

This article by Paul Textor is not a com- 

= prehensive survey of such literature, polit- 

ical and cultural, in exile. It is a survey of 

various trends as expressed in a discussion 

of several books. Of particular interest i 

Mr. Textor’s comments on Charles Peguy, 

a French Socialist killed in World War I 

whose writings are now being revived. 
SoMMMMMMAUNNANUAULUUAUASUUASOUAUONUAUUGUULLUNUULUGOULUSUOESOOEOUEOUUEUSUUOOUSOLEULUUOEUOUOLOOOON 
ippe Barrés (Brentano’s, New York), belongs 
to this far from worthy classification. Moreover, 
it is published in English. 

Philippe Barrés is the son of the great writer, 
Maurice Barrés, who was an_ individualistic 
anarchist in his youth and later turned into a 
reactionary nationalist. But, in contrast to his 
father, the representative of some kind of tradi- 
tional French patriotism which tought pan-Ger- 
manism, Philippe Barrés became the friend of 
his country’s worst enemies, As the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Paris Matin, he never suc- 
ceeded in disguising his pro-Nazi sympathies 
or complacency, or his friendship with Ribben- 
trop, Otto Abetz and other perfidious ad- 
versaries of France. Although the most ele- 
mentary standards of the dignity of French 
journalism forbade such compromising relations, 
he played the German game right up to the 
outbreak of the war. After the defeat the 
Matin openly flaunted its Nazi colors in Paris, 
but, to the surprise of everyone, Barrés made 
his way to England. 

Why? No one knows—just as we 
ignorant of the reasons which prompted Barrés, 
instead of joining the army of General de Gaulle, 
to sail for the United States, where he has pub- 
lished this book about the life of the general 
whose call to arms he refrained from answering. 
These mysteries may be cleared up later on. 

* * * 
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ENERAL DE GAULLE is one of the most 

important personalities emerging from this 
war. His writings on the handling of armored 
and mechanized forces, his views on the strategy 
and tactics of modern warfare, too little known 
and understood before the German attack on 
Poland, have truly a prophetic quality. In the 
book of Philippe Barrés by far the most inter- 
esting passages are the quotations from de 
Gaulle. Unfortunately, of the four volumes 
written by the General, Barrés has read only 
one, The others he seems to know only by their 
titles—which is, to say the least, a strange way 
to prepare oneself to write a book. 

Barrés pictures his relations with the Nazis 
in a characteristic way—putting the best face 
on things, hiding behind professional require- 
ments and the natural curiosity of a journalist. 
We have here a special pleader who fools no one. 
But the reader is interested in General de Gaulle 
rather than in his biographer. Since this is the 
only book on the subject, we must needs make 
the best of it until a better one appears, Let us 
hope that some publishing house will soon print 
the volumes by de Gaulle himself, which are, 
strange to say, not available at present. 

Paul Péladeau, a French Canadian, is not only 
a Montreal publisher (Editions Varietés), but 
also somewhat of a writer. His book, Disait ci 
France (Brentano’s, New York), is a piece of 
reportage on French opinion before the defeat. 

In France Mr. Péladeau was at home almost 
exclusively among the writers, journalists and 
politicians of the extreme right, more specifically 
among the reactionaries of “L’Action Francaise,” 
that curiously anachronistic monarchist group. 
This political wing had no influence upon French 
society except for a tew salons or certain army 
and navy circles. It had not even any represen- 
tation in Parliament. Only after the disaster 
of June, 1940, were the royalists able to play a 
political role under the shadow of Marshal 
Petain. In this situation the men of this faction 
disgraced themselves by exploiting the mis- 
fortunes of France in the most 
manner. They stooped to the level of taking 
vengeance on the democrats and socialists and 
participated openly in racial persecutions. 

So, Mr, Péladeau has geatly exaggerated the 
importance of the monarchists before the defeat, 
and he exaggerates in reverse when he neglects 

of. ; 


to emphasize the defeatism of these pretended 


despicable 


patriots who wished to profit by the German 
victory, who betrayed Christianity by adopting 
racism, who participated in “collaboration” with 
the enemies of their country and who, for the 
sake of prolonging their political lives, sacrified 
every reason for living. It is impossible to take 
any interest in a book written under such con- 
ditions. One can but wonder why it was pub- 
lished, 
* * + 

T is just as difficult to understand what good 

purpose is served by such a volume as one 
by Otto Strasser, L’ Aigle Prussien sur [’Alle- 
magne (Brentano’s, New York, and Valiquette, 
Montreal). The Nazi, Otto Strasser, has no 
license to instruct us on the subject of Germany. 

He lacks not merely the necessary culture and 
insight but, above all, the intellectual honesty. 
He is merely exploiting for commercial ends the 
reputation of his brother, Gregor Strasser. This 
brother, who was assassinated by Hitler in his 
celebrated purge, had, it is true, something of 
personality and reputation which transcended 
mere Nazism. Otto Strasser attempts in this 
book to assume post facto a laudable role in 
German politics, but it would require other testi- 
mony than his own to accord him the least 
importance. No one can make us believe that 
the socalled “Black Front’? had any moral, cul- 
tural or political superiority to the Brown Front, 
The weakness of this tiny fraction of the Nazi 
extreme left is no badge of merit. 

Otto Strasser attempts to make a case—as a 
last resort and rather late in the day—on the 
basis of his Catholicism. His purpose is to make 
us forget the real part which he has played as 
a National Socialist, that is, as an enemy of 
democracy and Christianity. It is to be hoped 
that his readers will not be duped. It would be 
a mistake to admit to the camp of the United 
Nations a recruit like this. His case is precisely 
parallel with that of the Austrian fascist Star- 
hemberg, the accomplice of Dollfuss and the 
assassin of Viennese Social Democracy, the man 
whom General de Gaulle has mistakenly ac- 
cepted in his ranks. 

This book by Otto Strasser is not devoid of 
interest, but it fails to inspire the least confi- 
dence. A reader unprovided with knowledge or 
critical apparatus has no means of verifying the 
assertions, the references, the facts confusedly 
jumbled in the text, It is impossible to dis- 
tinguish fact from mere assertion not merely on 
account of the lack of careful documentation 
but also on account of plain perversions of the 
truth. As to the ideas of the author, like the 
“Black Front” of which he is the nostalgic his- 
toriographer, they suffer from an impenetrable 
obscurity. 

* * 

HE name of Charles Péguy has dominated 

the literary thought of France since the 
terrible defeat in 1940. It took this mountain 
of misfortune to confer upon him his great 
posthumous prestige. He was a great writer 
and one deeply misunderstood before his death 
in the battle of the Marne in 1914. But the 
universal homage which is given him today is 
deeply tainted with hypocrisy. This acclaim, on 
the part of the present masters of France as 
well of the officials who act as their amanuenses 
and ghost-writers, is nothing but imposture. 

In fact, the Vichy crowd and all of their 
hangers-on injure their case in exalting Charles 
Péguy while simultaneously endeavoring to con- 
ceal or gloss over the essential character of his 
work, What could be more shameful than the 
manner in which they impudently falsify his 
biography and forbid the printing of essential 
pages of his writing? For Charles Péguy was 
a socialist, a socialist of a special type it is 
true, but nevertheless one determined and stead- 
fast in his convictions. This socialist was also 
a patriot, but a patriot who was equaled by no 
other in the purity of his sentiments and his 
love of the working people. This socialist was, 
moreover, a Christion, but a Christian who did 
not go to church, who had a horror of religious 
pretentions and who lived in the utmost. sim- 
plicity according to his principles and his faith. 
Finally, this French patriot and this universal 
Christian professed an unlimited admiration for 
the Jewish people, who had inspired some of his 
most beautiful, most vehement and most eloquent 
pages. 

This means that the Vichy censorship has had 
to perform a major operation on Charles Péguy, 
on this man who, dead, is more alive than many 
of the living. It is impossible now to find in 
France even such a book as the Pages Choisies 
(prose) of Péguy because of the passage on 
Bernard Lazare and the Jews. The panegyrics 
now published in Vichy contain no allusions to 
the most striking characteristics of the man, 
while the epigones pretend to find in him the 
precursor of the so-called national revolution. 
which, in reality, is nothing but an anti-national 
counter-revolution. 

The glory of Péguy grows under the most 
scandalous conditions, and it is, therefore, espe- 
cially fortunate that we can welcome at this 
time the volume by Roger Secrétain, Péguy, 
Soldat de la Liberté (Brentano’s, New York, and 
Valiquette, Montreal), a book remarkable for its 
high qualities. The author is serious, intellect- 
sty 0} se@ powuosur A[daap pue ‘ysau0y ATTen 
materials. He exhibits, in short, a talent worthy 
of his task. He is a compatriot of Péguy, born 
in the same city, in the same 
the town. He first 


Orléans, and even 


suburb of has studied at 
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Hitler’s ‘Thousand Year’ Empire — 
Decade Finds Nazi Dream Fading 


See Power of Fascist 


Offensive Broken 


By KONRAD HEIDEN 

EN YEARS! 

This month completes a decade of the Nazi 
state. It is the end of ten years which have 
seemed like a thousand .. . an occasion to be 
celebrated with the tolling of funeral bells. 

I am not falling into the blunder of consider- 
ing Hitler as already liquidated. The facts up 
to now furnish no basis for prophesying the 
future course of the war. It may last a long 
time. Nevertheless, we are safe in saying that 
Hitler’s thousand years have gone down in blood 
and fire. 

Let us contemplate for a moment the picture 
of the worst that can happen. Let us suppose 
that Hitler manages somehow to hang on and 
to hold some of the conquered territory. Take 
for granted that in some imaginable way he 
achieves a victory, wears down his opponents, 
separates their various fronts—or wins out by 
any other turn of fortune. What then? 

In this case the so-called victorious Germany, 
together with a great part of Europe, would be 
broken, burnt out, bled white to at least the 
same extent as was victorious France after the 
last war. Despite her victory, Germany—just 
like the France of those days—would be de- 
feated—not by her enemies, but war itself. This 
victory would, in truth, be a downfall for a long 
period—perhaps forever. There is a degree of 
military effort and self-exhaustion for which no 
success can compensate. Real soldiers under- 
stand this. General Hans von Sieckt devoted 
many of his notes to this matter. After the 
experiences of the last World War he prophesied 
that mass-wars of the future would lay low 
the victors alongside the vanquished. 

Hitler, apparently, failed to foresee this 
situation—just as he was blind to many other 
things. Others perceived it. 

It is almost ten years since the voice of the 
great people’s movement has been heard in 
Germany, the voice which denounced in advance 
most loudly, truly and fearlessly the horrors 
which accompanied and followed Hitlerism. It 
was the voice of German Social Democracy. 

* * Kk 


ERMANY and the world owe a twofold debt 
to the German Social Democracy. The 
party made a poor job of the struggle for 
power. It was intellectually and materially ill- 
prepared for it as the struggle started in 1918. 
Up to the bitter end the party was unequal to 
the task either in understanding or in attitude. 
The circumstances certainly were unfortunate. 
The enmity of the Versailles victors against 
German democracy and German Socialism, their 
growing friendliness toward reaction and, at 
the last, toward the Nazis, must be counted 
among the undeserved misfortunes of the Re- 
public—along with the undermining machina- 
tions of the Communists. But during periods 
of political overturn the circumstances are 
always difficult. The Social Democrats simply 
had not mastered them. For this sort of po- 
litical failure there is no forgiveness 
But in spite of all, Social Democracy achieved 
something much greater than the conquest and 
maintenance of power. During fourteen years 
it formed and educated the German people, 
endowed them with a new spirit. Anyone who 
refuses to believe this or to acknowledge it 
needs but to read over Hitler’s speeches de- 
livered during these fourteen years. They con- 
stitute a continuous, wild and frequently des- 
perate struggle against this spirit—whether he 
calls it “Marxist poison,” “democratic confu- 
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", .. Ten years which have 


sion” or “Jewish pestilence.” 

The people of Germany have become different 
through these Anyone will 
sense this if he will let the period run like a 
moving picture before his mind’s eye, will com- 
pare it with what went before and what came 
after. We could mention a thousand details of 
life to demonstrate this statement. There were 
the great social se the 
increase in the new edu- 


fourteen years. 


achievements in ‘vice, 
well-being, 


general 


intermingling of art and 


cation, the mutual 

the youth movement, the great creations of 
modern architecture—all emerging from the 
spirit of the new Germany. Yet all these evi- 
dences of a new time are but images and 
effects of the great historical transformation 
of 1918-19, when the broad masses of the 








eved a_ previously non- 
worth and 


German people = achi 
existent 


It was this feeli: 


meaning. 


sense of 


g which enabled the Republic 


to assert itself for fourteen years against the 
old-style stark reaction. Even Hitier is in- 
debted to this feeling for his victory over 
reaction. And tomorrow or the day after he 
will owe it his overthrow. 

HIS spiritual renewal was not, it is true, 

the artificial product of the Social Democ- 
racy. Many human and material weaknesses 
avoidable as well as unavoidable—often dragged 





the party beneath the level of this revolution. 





Social Democracy was not the creator of the 
intellectual and spiritual transformation, a 
change which—in the very nature of things— 
could not be manufacture It was far more 
than that. It was the change itself. It was, 


limitations, 
. 


and in it 





both in its achieveme 
the organized body of the spiritually rising and 
growing working people of Germany. Through 
Social Democracy the masses grew into a new 
maturity, a maturity which, in its 
substance, cannot be destroyed by all 
subsequent events. 

The meaning of this 
know by an old and familiar name. It is 
a spiritual 
from 


deepest 


of the 


maturity we 
So- 


spii itual 


cialism, a Socialism which begins as 
attitude of the human ind works 
within outward toward a physical order. It is 





being 


thinkable that the Third Reich may turn So- 
cialist if enough time should be given it. It is 
unthinkable that this Socialist spirit should 





seemed like a thousand..." 


ever disappear from Germany. 

That this spirit was so deeply embodied in 
the German people explains both the achieve- 
and the weakness of the Social De- 
It marched forward with the people, 

hesitated, grew desperate and, at 
In spite of all, it deserves 
credit for one thing: even in the darkest hours 
it saw clearly and spoke honestly. Along with 
all other elements it lacked, in the moment of 
adequate strength for the 


ments 
mocracy. 

with them 
times, lost heart. 


universal weakness, 
saving deed, but even then it deceived neither 
itself nor the people. 

What has now happened we can read on 


y yellowed page of the Social Demo- 
twelve years ago in the 
prophesy. The 
off the track 
side of cleverness. They never 
Whispered: “Just let Hitler have a month or 
two and he will destroy himself.” They granted 
Hitler no constitutional empowering act, signed 
o treaties with him—later on to complain of 
s persecutions and violations of civil liberties. 
They revolutionary madness as 
i Communists to announce: “Hitler must 
be allowed to come to power to create chaos, 
for after the chaos we shall come in and carry 
through the real revolution.” In accord with its 
‘ial Democracy could not 
degenerate which one de- 
ceives himself into collaborating with National 
ntage of its “construc- 
a “positive direction.” 
In this least, the Social Democrats 
have been denied the pleasure of priding them- 
blunders first committed, then recog- 


nearly evei 
cratic 
form 


The Social 


press of ten or 
of disturbingly accurate 
ran 


Democrats nevei 


on the idiotic 





never had the 





inner nature, So 





own 


into the blindness in 


Socialism, taking a 





tive forces” and giving it 


regard, at 


seives on 
nized and later, perhaps, written off. 

We do not know—and perhaps it doesn’t 
matter—whether German Social Democracy will 
revive in the old form and under the old name. 
What is certain and essential is that its spirit 


will remain. It was the sustaining force of the 
Kepublic, the only mass movement which bore 
testimony in word and deed to the great truth: 
that people themselves must determine 
their fate. The German Social Democrats—and 
they alone—made this truth a German reality 


the 


for fourteen years. This fact can never be 
wiped from history. At this point starts the 
German future. 


Culbertson Offers ‘Grand Slam’ for World Order 


By ELIZABETH CHARNEY 


HREE years ago, bridge expert Ely Clbert- 

son got an idea for a new “system.” The old 
“Culbertson system” was expanding. A com- 
plete plan for the social, political and economic 
reorganization of the world was in the making. 
The master was at work on another “grand 
slam.”’ 

Every factor, Mr. Culbertson 
writer, every last card was calculated as care- 
fully as was humanly possibly. For three years, 
18 hours a day, he worked on his “blueprint for 
a bridge into the future,’ the so-called World 
Federation Plan, investigating and systematiz- 
ing “the realities of today and all the strains 
and stresses of the 70 odd sovereign nations 
with their economic, political, psychological and 
military forces Now Ely Culberton is 
ready to show his hand—and it includes an 
amazingly comprehensive program for handling 
the problems of a battle-weary post-war world. 
There is a Co-operative of Nations, an eleven- 


assured _ this 


state Regionalism, a World Federation, and a 
sombre controlling principle which holds that 


“only an adequate world-organized military 
force, and a new economic approach can effec- 
tively deal with the evils of war and fascism.” 


~ * 


ULBERTSON omitted no detail—not 

even the method of getting the most effective 
hearing for his plan. No sooner did he com- 
plete his draft than a period of “testing” began. 
It was submitted to leading specialists and in 
tellectuals, regardless of their ideology. Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Edward C. Lindeman, 
S. Counts, Norman Thomas, and a number of 


has 


George 


men of the right as well, were formed into 
a committee. With their help, criticisms and 
suggestions received from every part of the 


country were utilized, and “the bugs taken out 
of the system.” 

After this preliminary period, the plan was 
sent out to 5,000 leaders and various intellectual 
and scholarly circles. Word began to get 
around. Some of the endorsements were truly 
remarkable. Oswald Garrison Villard said: 
Ely Culbertson’s Plan is brilliant in its con- 


play for all peoples of the 


as to compe! 


fain 
earth 


justice and 


war-torn my complete ad- 


miration.” Bertrand Russell declared: “I saw 
and admired the ingenuity of your plan, espe- 
cially the Quota Principle . .. I am more in 


than with any other.” 
has boldly 


agreement with your plan 
Max Eastman said: “... C 
met, and in my opinion solved all the seemingly 
ingurmountable problems 
able scheme of World Federation.” 


ilbertson 


work- 





in the way of a 








This coming spring, The World Federation 
Plan will be ma yublic throughout the world 
It will be launched in the Reade Digest, fol- 
lowed by articles in other magazines and news- 
papers, and broadcast over the radio. At the 
same time a national board will be formed to 
which the il control of World Federation 
Inc. (which is a non-profit membership corpo 
ration) will be transferred. Any fu e changes 
in the plan wili be made at a future national 
convention of members of World Federation, 
ception, startiing in its solutions, original at 
many point nd so actuated b i desire foi 
Inc As soo s the Plan gets ecess 





MINISTER ED FLYNN 
Block-paved route to Australia. 


minimum of public support it will be submitted 
for consideration to the governments of the Un- 


ited Nations. 

_ the American people want,’ Culbert- 
son told this writer, “is a complete plan of 

action for the world settlement to come. Not 

everybody is enthusistic about this plan, but 

everybody is enthusiastic about the fact that 


produced, so 
their leaders, 


finally been 
people and 


a complete plan has 
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can get their 
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fundamental innova- 
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ld citizen, Culbertson has an 


mimitte is ever been known to 
or economics, 
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impressive and 
little short 
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around. historical. realities. 
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Mellon Alcoa Fights Anti-Trust Action in ‘Race for Light Metals’ 
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By Frieda S. Miller 





decreasing in New York State. 


for all loyal workers. 


visited by our representatives. Of 


war work. The majority of the 


agencies. 
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of war material. The committee was 


came affiliated with the State War 
when that body was set up in 1942. 


‘of the the other members 


committee, 
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HAAN HT 


Christine Allen, Lawrence D. Bell, 


Marguerite Gane, Dr. Sidney E. 
Lester Granger, Rev. Murray Shipley 


H. Pass, Emil Rieve, Dorothy Strauss, 
ning H. Tobias, George S. Van Schaick 
Wilfred H. Winans. Andrew G. Doyle 
executive director. 


two forms of discrimination in 
both of which are fairly common. One hinge 
on nationality or country of a worker’s origin 
the other on racial or religious prejudice. 

barred from war work, 


traction are 


complete loyalty to this country. 


which are furnishing our war material. 
Both forms of 

disunity at a time 

pulling together. 





contribute 
should 


bigotry 


when we 


, 
taken 


2 
precautionary measures must be 


are vital to our war effort. However, it 


nonsensical to deny a worker with an 
a plant manufacturing hospital 
some other non-technical! 
of which stretch of the 
a military secret. 


item, 
is by no 





2—It is difficult for thousands of qualified 
Negroes and Jews to secure jobs in the plants 


toward 


all be 


are, of course, fully. aware that strict 
to 
protect secret plans and secret processes which 


talian 
or German name an opportunity to work in 
bandages or 
the production 


imagination 


instances 


ISCRIMINATION against Jews, Negroes, 
and persons of foreign birth is steadily 
I am happy 
to report that the Committee on Discrimina- 
tion in Employment of the State War Council 
has made considerable progress over the past 
two years in its attempt to bring about equal 
employment opportunity in our war industries 


Since the beginning of the committee’s field 
activities, more than 250 establishments em- 
ploying more than 300,000 workers have been 
these, 
approximately 80 per cent were engaged in 
remainder 
were defense training schools and employment 


The purpose of the Committee on Discrini- 
nation in Employment is to effect equal em- 
ployment opportunity for all loyal workers in 
industries engaged to any extent whatsoever 
in the production, manufacture or distribution 
estab- 
lished by Governor Lehman in 1941 and be- 
Council 


It «is my privilege to serve as chairman 
of 
hich include George Backer (vice-chairman), 
Dorothy 
Bellanca. Edward L. Bernays, John Brennan, 
Rev. Wilbur T. Clemons, Francis J. D’Amanda, 
Goldstein, 
How- 
land, Frances Keller, Richard Lawrence, Rev. 
John J. McClafferty, B. F. McLaurin, Richaid 
Chan- 
and 

is 


Our committee is primarily concerned with 
employment, 


1—Many persons of Italian or German ex- 


even 


though they have unquestionally proven their 


We have been informed of many 
where loyal citizens, many of whom have 
served with distinction in previous wars and 
SaANVHOVVUNUUNUNNNNNUAUINNNNNSS4NNN0UUUO8¢TNGUUUUUUNEOOULUOULEDESENGOUOUOSEAGDOASGEUOAATOADAD DUST SPT AEE A 


TheBattle AgainstRace Discrimination 


who despise the present governments in the 
country of their origin, have been denied the 
opportunity to contribute to our war produc- 
tion effort. They have been barred from work 
in establishments which produce army uni- 
forms, kitchen utensils, glassware and scores 
of other items which are in great demand. 
Our committee’s premise is that such 
crimination can and must be abolished. 
We all know that distinctions of color, race 
and religion are based on deep-rooted, ignorant 
prejudices and are not easily destroyed. We 
also know that such distinctions are wholly 
irrevelant to an individual’s occupational fit- 
ness and aptitudes. They are also irrelevant 
to the labor needs of industry. Through edu- 
cation and other means we hope eventually te 
overcome these prejudices and, as I have said, 


dis- 


we have made considerable progress here in 
New York State. 
In working towards this goal, our com- 
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ASCISM a world 

which ranks men on 
a false and arbiirary 
basis and uses brute 
force to keep groups of 
men submerged. So, in 
the Nazi heirarchy, 
comes Germans, Scan- 
dinavians, French, Slavs, Poles and Jew: 
A democracy knows no such group grada- 
tions. Each man is ranked individually for 
what he alone is worth and what he can 
contribute to the community. Yet in a 
democracy these cruel and atavistic urges 
organized by Fascism manifest themselve 
in prejudices and discrimination. Combating 
that is the job which the government has 
set itself to do—and not always so success 
fully recent news about the Federal 
FEPC indicates. The job being done in thi 
State is described here by Frieda Miller 
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New York State Industrial Commissioner. 
HAMM LUTTHUGLILRUUAA LEAT ELLA LURSA LUGE LIUUALITMLHH LEER ELE {UVSNTULASUONLUNSEUU0000C0ULA0URNTUOOHL 
mittee reso to force only as a least resort 
when appeal and persuasion fail. Our field 
representative s are constantly contactinys 











holders of war contracts in all sections of 
the state and, where discriminatory personnel 
policies are pursued, attempt to convince the 
employer he should abolish tnese practices. 

If an employer r« » cooperate Ww 
our committee, refuses to honor our repre- 
sentative’s request to stop hiring practices 





based on religious, racial or national prejudice, 
we then invoke the laws of N York State 
They enable us to take positive action 
remedy the situation. 
A BSAORES TS to the Civil Rights Law, 
e ed by resent sessions of the Icgis- 
lature, state clearly that all holders of war 
contracts in this state must cease all dis- 
criminatory hiring practices. I refer, in par- 
ticular, to the Mahoney Act, which states: 
“Tt 2 be unlawful for any person, firm or 





corporation engaged to any extent whatsoeve1 
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“The Fight for Air Power” 































in the production, manufacture or distribution 
of military or naval material, equipment or 
supplies for the State of New York, or for 
the federal government, to refuse to employ 
any person in any capacity on account of the 
race, color, creed or national origin of such 
person.” 

If a war production employer, or an employ- 
ment agency, is believed to be practicing such 
discrimination, he is asked by the committee 
to conform with the law by changing his 
personnel policy immediately. If appeal and 
persuasion are ineffective, the Industrial com- 
missioner may issue a formal order either 
asking the employer for pertinent employ- 
ment data each month, or requesting that the 
employer cease and desist certain employment 
practices at once, or demanding certain affir- 
mative action. If the employer fails to obey 
the order, he is liable to criminal prosecution 
for a misdemeanor. 

Other sections of the Civil 
which can be invoked against 
in employment follow: 

“Discrimination by utility companies.—It 
shall be unlawful for any public utility com- 
as defined in the public service law, to 
refuse to employ any person in any capacity 
in the operation or maintenanée of a public 
service on account of the race, color or religion 
of such person. 

“Discrimination by labor organizations pro- 
hibited—As used in this section, the term 
‘labor organization’ means any organization 
which exists and is constituted for the 
pose, in whole in part, of collective 
gaining, of dealing with employers con- 
cerning grievances, terms or conditions of 
employment, or of other mutual aid or pro- 
tection——No labor union shall hereafter, di- 
rectiy or indirectly, by ualistic 


tights Law 
discrimination 


nanv 
pany, 


or 


or 


rit practice 
constitutional or by-law prescription, by tacit 
agreement among members otherwise, 
deny a person or persons membership in it 
organization by reason of race, or 
creed, or by regulations, practice or otherwise, 
deny to any of its members, by reason of race, 
equal treatment with all other 
designation of members to 
any employer for employment, promotion or 
dismissal by such employei 
The Industrial Commissioner is empowered 
to enforce these well the 
Mahoney Act and, in so doing, may use the 
of administration, investigation, 
quiry, subpoena and hearing delegated by the 
Labor Law, The commissioner may require at 
] rvals, or otherwise, the submission 
records and reports pertinent 


to discriminatory practices in industries. 
SINCERELY 


I every worker to cooperate with our com- 
mittee in its efforts to effect equal employment 
opportunities for all loyal; workers. If we all 
work shoulder to shoulder, we cannot fail 
Now, more than ever before, there is 
for unity of action and singleness of purpose 
among our Our war production 
program needs the productive energy of every 
Discriminatory hiring 
practices must not stand in the way. 





its or 


color 





creed, 
members in any 


color or 


as as 


provisions 


powers ii 


ir int 


of information, 





urge every employer and 





need 





all people. 


able-bodied worker. 


Monopoly Plays Politics As Court 


Jam Holds Up U. 


S. Prosecution 


By DAVID A. MUNRO 
HIS war has often been dramatized as a race for oil. It may also be dramatized 
as a race for the light metals—aluminum and magnesium. Only, insofar as the 
goal is measured in light metal, the United States has been and continues to be 
hobbled by that past friend of New Germany, the Aluminum Company of America. 


Alcoa did not come by its flirtation 


with Hitler because it was dominated by 


German directors, or even because any predilection for domestic fascism has 


marked its past. Aleoa is dominated by Amer- 
icans whose devotion to their country nobody 
has questioned. 

But Alcoa is a business and not a patriotic 


society. Ideologically its directors proclaim their 
Americanism. Legally they practice that char- 
acteristic corporate extraterritoriality which 


has made the act of foreswearing part of the 
privileges of self-government, in favor of 
foreigners, painless for Americans. It was easy 
for Alcoa to do business with Hitler, but part 
of American independence was bartered in the 
contracts, 

Today Alcoa is fighting a rearguard action. 
It wants to be able to go back to doing busi- 
ness at the old stand and in the old way after 
the war. But it has to fight for this position 
while not so flagrantly endangering the war 
effort as to merit public punishment. 

To do this the anti-trust action—the biggest 
case in the history of the Anti-Trust Division— 
must be fought off. And the competition of 
Reynolds Metals Co. and Olin Corp. must be 
boxed off. This is a big order. Aleoa seeks to 
have the anti-trust case dismissed, the com- 
petition immobilized. 

At this writing the Supreme Court is con- 
sidering a situation relative to the Alcoa case 
without precedent. Four of the eight justices 
that were sitting disqualified themselves be- 
cause of their previous connection with the 
case. They are Jackson, Murphy, Reed and 
Stone. This left Black, Douglas, Frankfurter 
and Roberts. The appointment of Wiley Rut- 
ledge makes it five qualified to sit. But there 
is no chance of the statutory quorum of six 
justices being available to review the case soon. 

x: * * 

OLLOWING up this accidental 

Alcoa’s brief before the Supreme Court ask- 
ing dismissal claimed that it was “wholly en- 
in war production of the most vital 
character,” and that “indefinite postponement 
of a decision upon the appeal,” while waiting 
for a Supreme Court quorum, “would be cat- 
astrophic. A postponement until after the war 
would be equally disastrous.” 

But from the brief it would seem that 
chiefly suffers a deep personal injury. 
Government seeks comprehensive relief, in- 
cluding the dissolution of Aluminum Co. of 
America,” the brief, but “the continued 
pendency of this litigation greatly injures the 
morale and distracts the attention of the key 


advantage, 


gaged 


Alcoa 
“The 


says 


personnel of the company and is a_ serious 
clog upon the war effort of the company, and 
in consequence upon the war effort of the 


United States.” 
Shortly before the end of the year the Anti- 
Trust Division, through the Solicitor General, 


put in a “memorandum in opposition” both 
more realistic and more general in its im- 
plications, “Aluminum Limited, like former 
Canadian subsidiaries of Aleoa,” it stated, 


“entered directly into world cartels. Vereinigte 
Aluminum-Werke, owned and controlled by the 
German Government, party to these 
cartels, and by cartel action, to which Aluminum 
Limited was a party, was relieved of cartel 


was a 





Record of ‘AirPower’ Sabotage Needs Gov’t Inquiry, 


By HAROLD E. HARTNEY 
Lieut.-€ ‘ol., U. S. Army (Inactive ) 
N October 22, 1942, Colonel Hugh J. Knerr, 
U. S. Army (Retired), peremptorily 
recalled to active service by Secretary of War 





was 


Stimson. Knerr was about to deliver a lecture 
in Milwaukee on his forthcoming book, The 
Fight for Air Power. Now we have the book 


under the same title and authored by William 
Bradford Huie. This is, no doubt, in good part 
Knerr’s work, although this surmise must 
detract from the contribution of Huie—a type- 
writer strategist, if you will, but playing a vital 
critical role. Between the two of them, they 
have done a marvelous job. Their joint efforts 


not 


are destined to bear fruit for Allied strategy 
of offensive warfare. 
The book is divided into three parts. The first 


is historical, and the amazing facts brought out 
here concerning the struggle of a few air cru- 
saders to gain recognition, are disturbing to say 
the least. Connivance, politics, jealousies and 


intrigue mingle with plain ignorance to stifle 
legislative measures on the one hand and ad- 
ministrative progress on the other. Congress 


and the others of responsibility were either neg- 
ligent in their duty or misled (by parties un- 
named by the author) 
The second part deals 
This Folly”’—Pearl Harbo 


with the “Price of All 
, where our Mag 


like” Pacific fleet was neutralized by air power 
in a matter of a few minutes, permitting the 
Japanese to walk in and take the Philippines. 


Also taken were two indispensable foreign naval 
bases, Hong Kong and Singapore, and priccless 
natural resources in tin ana rubber. Eve 
American citizen owes it to himself 
out to part 


unique and apparently 





second 
tru 


read in this 


—Explanation of 


HLTH iit! HTM UTTELURLL 


OOUUNEANEOAAUNNNAAUOUUAUUNESAAAL UOMO TEENA 


HE amazing story of this country’s lack of 

real airpower even to the month of Pearl 
Harbor — despite the intense air-mindedness 
and air-enthusiasm of America’s youth—is a 
tale that is only now being told. It is a story 
of short-sightedness, of encrusted hard-and- 
fast Army thinking set in a bureaucratic mold, 
of lobbying and greed, of the battle for inno- 
vation by the younger air-trained oflicers. 
Lieutenant Colonel Harold Hartney 
World War ace and one of the 
miltary aviators, reviews that situation 
in an article discussing the book The 
for Airpawer by William Bradford Huie. 

As Colonel Hartney points out, the past has 


pioneers in 


Fight 











(Inact.), 


here 


been bitter, but it is to the future that we 
must turn. Air strength is the new power 
PUL YSAVONTNEESNSEYOEDUNSEDENNEUOREONEE REET AADTEEE MOET AGT 


Ha 


and 


Pearl Harbor,” the “Battles of Coral Sea 
Midway.” and “The Struggle for Command 

Part three points the way to victory—success 
in combat against three elements which menace, 
different ways, the safety of Amer- 


—and the “long- 








somew! al 
the Nazis. 


men. 


I IKE Seversky and 


in 
the Japanese 


ca: 


bow” 


Ziff, Huie criticizes our 








present strategy and tactics in the Pacific 
and elsewhere, and recommends that we learn 
from the Axis Air Power, employed 


by them so in modern warfare. 


What they are 





for is the employment 


















of aircraft of all types in gvreat quantities 
(mainly flying fortresses) order to strike at 
the enemy thus turning the enemy’s flank 
through the third dimension of space—“over the 
top,” instez 
face of the 
ouLmMo d 
quickest i 
g e’s enen itals in modern wat This 
cel nly is what Hitler did in Europe and Tojo 
did it e F East 
Subjug i i 1 of tne enen and bring 
then » their cnees ) yon Tokyo and 
rlin dire Des V ruthless repetition 
the dus il cities, and the means of sup 
Vine tne ! nd s are tnereby € 


stroyed. As for the “long-bow” men who 
thwarted the development of Air Power for 
the purpose of their own service or interest, 
lere is no rancor, but merely the demand for 


tl 
them to stand aside, and let Air Power be man- 
aged by men of long experience in aviation—not 
Army or Navy, gentlemen by Act of. Congress, 
or fliers by virtue of a little silver wing on their 
breast. He says that modern war requires the 
whole energy of a nation. 





“There is no place for an Army rarchy 
and a Navy hierarchy, each a self-contained 
] with its own each 
jealous of the other, each competing for ap- 
propriati and for materials, 
struggling for command.” 

Huic 
National 
a separate Army and 
inified command unde? 
officer, depending upon the 
f Germany. 
vas prepared 


each prestige, 





raw eacn 


ons 


{01 
Defense; 


reorganization of 

separate Air Force; 

a separate Navy, with a 

an Army, Navy or Air 

nature of the theatre 
Luftwaffe 

in quality 


asks a complete 


our 








operations. with her 


separate Air Force 











and quantity when we were not. The British, 

wit eir R.A.F.—also a separate Air Force 

prevented invasion after Dunkirk and saved 

civilization by affording the United States time 

t pare and organize a United Nations to 
yy liberty 








the 
now 


that will world. Proposals for a 
post-war inevitably talk of the 
need for airpower to police the world ad halt 
any new aggressions. It is in this perpective 
that the discussions about airpower assume 
vital importance. 


control 
world 


MITT wnat ! " 
PATTIE We EaST TVET CPPEPE ebb 


tary chiefs. 
ing to the past history of our development of 
airpower, would shed much light on our future 
role in the field of the air. 


In his article Colonel Hartney raises several 
questions that should be answered by our mili- 


Answers to these questions, relat- 


HIE 


MUMMME can ton Mea 








i 


Democracy 


HIS book is a definite indictment of the demo- 
cratic of government insofar as 
yre-Pearl Harbor National Defense is concerned. 
in France, Italy and here in the 


processes 


United States permitted pressure groups to sup- 
press or hide such vital ilncidents as the bomb- 


ing, by Billy Mitchell in 1921, of the German 
flagship Ostfriesland, off Hatteras, and the 
bombing of the Utah, in 1937, by General Olds. 


Had the public been permitted to know the facts, 


there could have been no deliberate suppression 
of Air Power preparedness. 

The reading public is going to be shocked by 
this book. A great many Americans will be 
asking important questions with new perspec- 
tives and seriousness—: 


C 
man-power would this save? 
mum 


American 


Should we stop building aircraft carriers 
ompletely? How much moncy, material, and 
What is the mini- 
number of types of planes required in all 

that might 
quantity-production-job 


do an 
aircraft 


ervices so we seriously 


on 


quickly ? 


Would it not be sufficient in dealing with th« 


Army and Navy officers who (as Huie alleges) 


impeded air power development 
a directive from the President 








, to simply have 


forbidding them 








































to have any further say in Air-power of the 
future? Without impeding production, how cat 
we insure advance design at all times? How 
would you rank Army, Navy and Air in priori- 
ties for appropriations and material? 

In an attempt to solve our man-power prob 
iem, can we be as potent in our striking foreé 
by building our Air Force up say, four 
million officers and men; ow vy remaining 
“as is,” about one and llion; and the 
Army totaling three n men, most CC 4 
tional troops and s ery ? 

Ho’ «= ve avok raps ke the so-ca 

500-mile limit for aviation our d ‘ 
set-up before Pearl Harbor? Wil e reorga 
zation of the Army as effected immediately alt 
Pearl Harbor solve probl Taking the Ar 
Air Forces out fro am-stringing 
Director of the General Staff $ gav € 
at the Cabinet t f rmer ga voice 
for airmen the overall s 9 e I é 
Nations? How can s 1 g Zg 
which is said to pers etw Arr and 
Navy conti if s s 

If, 1943, we w ave, sa s 0 
of every spe N D s ro- 
duction devoted to aviat s ab i 

f ha g this ov 
eturing ialists, why 
did they sit idly by during a years and 


(Continued on Page Seven) 








restrictions to which other cartel members re- 
mained subject. Germany soon thereafter ex; 
ceeded the United States and all other nations 
of the world in volume of aluminum produtc- 


tion. [Present rulings permit] the Aluminum 
Company to do with impunity what no 
ether company would be permitted to do; 


namely, to contract an alliance with a foreign 
government (even a prospective enemy govern- 
ment) to restrain the production of vital war 
materials in the United States.” 

This is strong language, but it is an open 
secret in Washington that the language would 
have been even stronger if Solicitor General 
Charles Fahy had not toned it down. 

The trouble is that the strictly Republican, 
Mellon-owned Alcoa is beginning to get around 
preity effectively in Democratic circles. 
Jesse Jones is the frank friend of Alcoa. WPB’s 
William L. Blatt, American representative of 
the Swedish-German ballbearing cartel, as head 


high 


of SKF Industries, has extended his good 
offices. To these you should add the usual 


complement of Congressmen any well-run com- 
pany the size of Alcoa keeps in its stable. Just 


what the connections are between Alcoa ahd 


the semi-official bagmen connected with the 
Democratic National Committee has not been 
revealed. But the work of putting in the 
administrative orders that will make for the 


future success of the Aluminum Company in 
its fight with its competition is done by Arthur 
H. Bunker, head of the Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division in WPB and former officer of 
the Lehman Corporation. : 





+ 
HE bottom in Alcoa affairs occurred at the 
start of the war when the Government was 

perhaps anti-Alecoa, perhaps going through a 
stage of spanking Aleoa. At any rate, as of 
late 1939 and early 1940, Alcoa was reduced 
to 82.3 per cent of the country’s aluminum 
capacity, with the new Reynolds Metals Co. 
controlling the 17.7 balance. 

3ut after this, the spanking seems to have 
been administered and/or the friends of Alcoa 
had returned to power. Result, in the first big 
expansion following the start of the war, late 
in 1941, the percentages of allocations were 
as follows: 

Aleoa got 96.7 per cent of the added capacity. 

Reynolds got 00 per cent. 

Olin Corporation got 3.3 per cent. 

This was followed by a second expansion in 
1942, of which Alcoa got 100 per cent, bringing 
the Alcoa cent of the total to 90.6, with 
Reynolds at 7.5 and Olin at 1.9. Thus in three 
years of political pulling and bickering, Rey- 
nolds has been reduced from 17.7 to 7.5 of the 
national total. 

But this isn’t the whole The trick is 
for Aleoa to prevent Reynolds—or Olin, for 
that matter—from expanding its little per cent 
into a real threat. Here’s how Alcoa has pre- 
pared for the post-war destruction of its rival: 

To begin with, this 90 per cent is perhaps 
not the correct figure to give. What matters is 
the control of alumina production, since this is 
Alcoa’s per cent 


pe Yr 


story. 


the first stage in the process. 
scheduled alumina production has _ been 
up to 95.4 for 1943, according to the 
above-mentioned memorandum, as against 92.8 
per cent 1942. What matters even before 
this is the control of the sources of bauxite, 
and Alcoa alone, it controls 
the Arkansas deposits, well the Dutch 
Guiana deposits. Those elsewhere in the world 
are notoriously controlled by other members of 
the cartel, allied to Alcoa through Aluminum, 
Ltd., the Canadian subsidiary of Alcoa. Chief 
deposits are in southern France, Jugoslavia, the 
island of Bintan just captured by the Japanese, 
Dutch Guiana and Arkansas. 

HERE have been accusations in Washington 

that, besides restricting Reynolds to a tiny 
per cent of the production, allocation of its 
plants was so manipulated as to make them, 
unprofitable to operate in competition with the 


of 


moved 


for 


here stands since 


as as 


most efficient Alcoa producers after the war. 
Reynolds’ biggest and best plant is the inte- 
grated alumina and primary aluminum plant 
at Lister Hill, Alabama. But for part of its 


(meaning finished aluminum 
trade), 


primary productior 


in the language of the feynolds must 
depend upon alumina production of the Alcoa 
plants. Also the Lister Hill plant must depend 
either upon low-grade local ore or must de- 
pend on Dutch Guiana ore shipped to Mobile, 


where Alcoa has a plant, then trans-shipped by 


expensive rail transport to Lister Hill. In gen- 
eral, among the plants in this region, Alcoa’s 
Baton Rouge alumina plant is perhaps the best 
placed. Ore may be easily ipped to it, and it 








», because of the 


sources. 


the necessary heat av: 
of 


the 


} as 
nearness natural gas 
of the en- 
divided into 
bauxite and 
has done 
$53,350,000 
the post- 
is now a 
Reynolds, as 
may be 
nd Aleoa depend for 
TVA and Bonneville 
present strict of 
means 


aracteristics 


general c 
Reyne 





of ids can be 


ic power, 


circlement 


these, Alcoa 








is there 


f $2,134,000 on 





Aleoa, and this 
decisive. Both Reynolds : 

ipo? allocations of 
fairness 
further 
Naturally, the one great failing of Reynolds 
Aleoa figures 
its accumu- 
will be 








years 





ninum 
resumed that 
l in production 
pounds scheduled 
17-cent 
put heavy busi- 
a smaller 
Immediate post- 
° its rivals 
h its con- 
metal that’s lighter 
could, if freed from 
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“Eve of St. 





| This Week on the 


Stage 





By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night 


ANDERSON PLAY 
TO BE HONORED 

The committee tor the Wash- 
ington celebration for the Presi- 
dent’s birthday has selected Max- 
well Anderson’s play, “The Eve 


WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


In a Dramatic Mirror 


Konstantin 


“THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE.” By 


at the Guild Theatre. 
The 


Russian version of 


Odets’ version preserves the spirit of 
opportunity to look upon a s 
Soviet woman at war. 

The Russian temperament, thu 
own. We have thi) 
to do—like Blowin; 
to bring news; standing silent 
two as in other lands)- 
and after comes the lengthy Russian talk. 

The play’s picture being ideal, they do 
but each is in a Iden glow about 
darling daring girls! The old 
tears well in the captain’s eyes. 
place for such emotions; on to an 
talk so much about “motherland” 
and noble spirits. Strang 

The play starts 
their secret (the scout from across the 


If-portrait 






up a ori 


under torture 


the others. 











e ot 














but soon talk gets the upper hand and dominates the evening. Boris President’s birthday celebration 
Aronson has provided a vivid background in the varied sets: hut, are “Between the Devil”, with 
mayor’s home, railway station used as Soviet headquarters; river- Jack Buchanan and Evelyn Laye, 
bank under fire. The large cast surges effectively, with several Hemel W ol Rg mn ee 

. , - PORE TEE COLE EG. SETS ound,” “Old Acquaintance” anc 
notable bits, as that of E. A. Krumschmidt as the fear-cringing sg Be Rhine.” eatin 
mayor. grim war; the Russians are battling from these special benefit per- 





Altogether, it’s a 
valiantly and we | 

the Guild you 
to themselves. 


1ope will continue their 


have a chance to see how the 


Simonov. 
Acting Version by Clifford Odets. Presented by the Theatre Guild 


‘The Russian People” 
played in Sovietland, and highly hailed. Presumably, then, it presents 
them as they see themselves; and the Theatre Guild — if Clifford 
i the original—i 
of the Soviet 


s giving us an 





beheld, is quite different from our 
rs to do, and do them; the Russians have things 
bridge; swimming an almost frozen stream 
(with a Quisling or 
things to do, and they do them, 


not talk about themselves, 


men of the town ask for guns, and 
Perhaps they do—and there is a 
American, it seems 
(why not “fatherland,” Mr. Odets?) 
not, it is wondrously undramatic. 

with promise of action, as two old ladies guard 
i river) from a Nazi patrol; 


victorious drive; and at 
Russian people look 


over of St. Mark” to give the “com- 
mand performance” at the Na- 
tional Theatre of that city 


Sunday night, January 24. 
This 


showing of 


will constitute the 


American the Anderson 


date. 


Mark” 
day performance is tor 
man and the 

which began in 1933 when 


Pulitzer prize. He was twice 
succession, in 1936 and 
York Drama Critics’ Circle, 
“Winterset” 
spectively. 


But before 
The dramatist 
performance on January 


heroes! Such 


Playwrights’ Company, S. 
Behrman, Elmer 


strange to . © 
oe I. Sherwood. 


this fund-raising phase of 


Warm Springs, Ga. 





Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
entitled “Profits of 1753 Large Industrial 
1939-1941.” Vol » If is “Profits 
Contra s, 1939-1941.” 


Corporations, 
of 200 Important Wa 















Volume III is divided two parts. Part one 
“Comparative profits of 200 War Contractors 
and 1559 Other Large Industrial Corporations, 
1939-1941;” Part two is “ s of Consolidated 
Corporations and War Subsidia 1939-1941.” 
And Volume IV is entitled orporate Profits 
in the First Six Months of 1942.” 
“Reports were availabie,” Volume I dis- 
closes, “for 1,753 large industrial corpora- 


tions in each of the years 1939-1941. Dur-. 
ing this period, profits of these corporations 
rose to $7.4 billion, an increase of $4.5 
billion, or 150%. About three-fourths 
of the increase occurred from 1940 to 1941.” 


over 












Volume IV dientes the direction of profits 
by showing that t avera for this group was 
40% higher in the first six months of 42 than 
it was in 1941, and at an accelerating rate. 

The OPA study classifies the 1753 corpora- 
tions into 50 industrial groups on the basis of 
predominant pre-war acti y For each of 
the 50 ps,” the stud) ve ‘profits be- 
fore inc e taxc expal i e two-year 
period. The reases ra 1 from 11% to 
955%. T S ! in the durable 
goods wher group but one 
showed at 1 doubling of profits between 
1939 and Only seven of the 50 groups 
showed less than a 50° gain profits from 
1939 to 1941. 

In 1939, income taxes absorbed 18% of 
the profits of all 1,753 corporations, while 
in 1941 almost 50% was paid in taxes. 
Nevertheless, aggregate 1941 profits after 


taxes showed an increase of 56% over the 
























1939 level. (Who has seen that mentioned 

in any corporation or NAM publicity?) 

“For durable goods producers 1941 profits 
after taxes were almost double those of 1939; 
for non-durables the increase amounted to over 
36%, and for trade and services 25%. Despite 
the progressively higher 11 of the 50 
industrial grou} nore led their pro- 
fits (after taxes) from 1939 to 1941, and only 
half of them showed less than a 50% gain.” 

However, war p revealed so 
far becomes small } you get to 
volume II and its analysis of 200 war con- 
tractors! 

Of the 200 war contractors selected for study, 
100 are prime contractors and 100 are 
contractors. A footnote explains: “The prime 
contractors were obtained from WPB confiden- 
tial lists of companies holding the largest war 
contracts. Subcontractors were selected from 
two OPM studies Due o limitat of avail- 
able data, the subcontrac were chosen at 
random, and are not necessarily the largest as 
to either asset size or amount of contract. 

“For each group.” the study discloses, 

“1941 profits before income taxes were 

more than three times the pre-war level. 


For all prime as well as all sub-contractors, 
the return on invested capital before taxes 
Despite in- 
nine-tenths of the compa- 
er returns on invested 


tripled between 1939 and 1941. 
creased taxes, 


nies reported h 





Labor and Gov't 





(Continued from Page One) 
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capital in 1941 than in 1939. 

“By the end of 1941, about one-fifth of total 
and mineral production was for war 
¢ Contracts for more than $20 billion 
of war material had been let by U. S. procure- 





indus 





ment agencies alone. 

“Over 70% of the contracts had been awarded 
te 100 large companies, mostly producers of 
durable goods. Thirty-eight companies in three 
industries—aircraft, autos and steel—held half 
of the total contracts, 

“An additional 159° was scattered among 42 
companies engaged in shipbuilding or the manu- 
facture of industrial machinery, railway equip- 
ment, auto parts and accessories and chemicals. 








“Through the close of 1941, this war output 
was for the most part superimposed upon ex- 
War orders were 
illed by increasingly intensive utilization of 
ge plants and the expansion of productive 


FINANCED WITH GOVERNMENT 


ilian production. 


anding® ¢iv 





facilities 
FUNDS.” 
In short, the rake-off of the profiteers 
mostly on money put into their busi- 
ness by America’s labor and farmers, and 
not on the investment of their own capital. 
The extent of that profit is revealed as fol- 


was 


lows: 

“For the 100 major prime contractors, 1941 
profits before income taxes totalled $3 billion; 
100 random subcontractors’ they 
amounted to $231 million. These 1941 profits 
were 3% times average earnings in the years 
1936-39 for the prime contractors and slightly 
less for the subcontractors. 

“In general, the rate of profits expansion 
varied with the industry’s ability to produce 


for the 


war goods without converting its existing 
facilities. 
“In aircraft and shipbuilding, where there 


was no conversion problem, profits in 1939 were 
already showing the effects of mounting war 
orders. In shipbuilding 1939 profits before taxes 
were twiee the pre-war average; in 1941 they 
were 10 times as great. In aircraft, profits in 
1939 were 81% above the 1936-39 average, while 
in 1941 they were almost 17 times as large.” 

Among individual war contractors the record 
is even more lurid with war profiteering. For 
instance, in 1939 three war contractors already 
had jumped their profits ¢0 between 400% and 
500%. In 1940, 24 war contractors hit that 
mark. And in 1941, 69 war contractors got that 
croix-de-guerre—with palms! 

And while all this has been going on, 
the War Labor Board has been haggling 
over niggardly wage raises never exceeding 
15% to small handfuls of workers here and 
there—all in the name of preventing in- 
flation! 

And on Capitol Hill a Tory Congress, at the 
cherous urging of the Big Business monopo- 
ists, is preparing to plunge the knife into the 
time-and-a-half after 40 hours provision of the 
Wage-and-Hour Act. 

“The boys on Bataan didn’t time-and-a- 
familiar Tory argument. I wonder 
fee] about war pro- 












get 
half,” is the 


how “the boys on Bataan” 





fiteerine Fat Boys who make 500% on their 
blood and sweat! 

(Continued from Page Four) 
and and n detail the life of his hero. His 
arrative, his analysis and his comments render 


an accurate account of the intellectual and moral 

















mportance of Péguy, of his place in literature 
and French thought and politics from the be- 
nning of the century. 

In this country Péguy is practically unknown, 
for he offers the greatest difficulties to the 
translator, and to be appreciated he must be 
read in Fren But Julia Green has just com- 

ed al sh translation of Jeanne d’Arc 
which should shortly appear in New York, and 

( is ymised indertake other translations 
of Pégu In the meantime, this biography by 
M Secrétain merits the attention of all culti- 

ated Americans who read French—which in- 

] a large number of persons in the United 
States a ! It will serve as an excellent 
nt inderstanding of Charles 
Péguy, « he people, great writer and 

pet, F2 iti Christian mystic, faithful 
oclall 

i e al ed ) inner circle who can 








after the deci- 


*quiscence 


130th 
work 
which opened at the Cort Theatre 
cn October 7 and has enjoyed 
Virtually capacity business since 
has been widely tha 
The choice of “The Eve of St. 
for the President’s birth- 
Mr. 
Anderson a culmination of honors 


“Both Your Houses” captured the 
1937, 
recipient of the award of the New 
and “High Tor” re- 
is ex- 
pected to attend the Washington 
along with his partners in the 
tice and Robert 
Earlier attractions which have 


played “command performances” 
in Washington in connection with 


tormances are turned over to the 
infantile paralysis foundation at 


THE NEW -LEADER 


ee ee nee 
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- Saturday, January 16,-1943 


“te Give Command Performance at Washington 








Tyrone Powe 


“Black Swan” 







r and Maureen O’Hara in a scene from “Bla¢ék Swan,’ 
which is in its fourth week at the Roxy. 
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ROLAND YOUNG 

RETURNS TO B'WAY 
Roland Young will return to 

the Broadway stage, atter a four- 

year absence in Hollywood, in the 

Alfred de Liagre, Jr., production 


of “Ask My Friend Sandy,” the 
new Stanley Young comedy, 


which will open at the Biltmore 
Theatre on January 27. 

During his Hollywood stay, Mr. 
Young worked in numerous pic- 
tures for all the major studios. 
The more recent of them include 
“They All Kissed the Bride,” with 
Joan Crawford; “Flame of New 
Orleans,” with Marlene Dietrich, 
and three Topper pictures. His 
last stage appearances were in 
in “Her Master’s Voice,” “A 
Touch of Brimstone” and “Spring 
Thaw.” 

The 


“Ask My Friend 
Sandy” will include Mary Sar- 
gent, Norman Lloyd, Phyllis 
Avery, Franklyn’ Fox, Kay Lor- 
ing, Anna P. Franklin, Joseph 
Tso Shih and Curtis Karpey. 

Mr. de Liagre will direct his 
own production, as is his custom. 
The setting will be by Watson 
Barratt. 
“HARVEST” REMAINS 
AT MUSIC HALL 

Having established a new all- 
time attendance record for the 
Radio City Music Hall in its run 
to date, “Random Harvest,” co- 
starring Greer Garson and Ron- 
ald Celman in the film version of 
James Hilton’s novel, is in its 
fifth week at the Radio City 
Music Hall. 

The dramatic film success has 
bettered attendance marks set 
last summer by “Mrs. Miniver” 


cast of 





which also starred Miss Garson. 
In the first 25 days of its en- 
gagement, 569,988 persons have 


Harvest,”’ 11,022 


seen “Random 

more than saw “Mrs. Miniver” 
during the first 25 days of its 
record run of 10 weeks. 


On its great stage, the ] 


Hall is also continuing its 
music and dance spectacle, ‘ 
Off!” produced by Leon Leoni- 
doff. 





AT PARAMOUNT 

“Star Spangled Rhythm” con- 
tinues on its record-breaking way 
at the New York Paramount 
Theatre. It added to its laurels 
by establishing a new two-week 
attendance record by playing to 
320,000 persons, topping the 
312,000 set by “Road to Morocco.” 
Benny Goodman and his orches- 
tra, Moke and Poke, The Radio 
Rogues and Frank Sinatra con- 
tinue in person. 

In celebration of United Na- 
tions Week which is in all motion 
picture houses, Don Baker, Para- 
mount organist, will feature a 
presentation of United Nations 
melodies, 








4th WEEK FOR 
“YANKEE DOODLE DANDY" 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy,” which 
is continuing to break all records 
at the New York Strand Theatre, 
holds over for a fourth week. 
The In Person stage show, 
headed by Jimmy Dorsey and his 
orchestra, featuring Bob Eberly, 
Helen O’Connell, Buddy Schutz 
and Billy Rayes, musical comedy 
star, will also be held. 





MAKE EVERY 
PAY DAY 





















amount Musical 
y of the Year! 


“STAR SPANGLED 


A Paramount 


7 
RHYTHM 43 STARS 


The. Pa 


Comed 













Picture with 








IN PERSON 
BENNY GOODMAN 












AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
EXTRA! FRANK SINAT?/ 







PARAMOUNT 


TUAES SQUARE 












Artist ‘. 
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Yehudi Menuhin (above), the in- 
ternationally famous violinist, ap- 
pears at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Tuesday evening at 
8:30 o’clock in the Major Concert 
Series sponsored by the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences 





Palace and Albee 














Victor Maiure (above) who ap- 
pears in “Seven Days Leave” at 
the Palace and Albee theatres. 
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BUY WAR SAVINGS STAM: 3 
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BROADWAY ECHOES 


Soll! HU0UNUNUUSNONNUAUESIOUAYEOASUAU USHA LSULULAL} By Don McCloud AVWUTEOUYROUAUOUAEOUAEOOUUN AULA te 


LOT of the boys around town figured that Michael (bey wonder) 

Todd was just a flash in the pan... They weren’t convinced when 
he clicked with “Star and Garter,” they said he got a lucky break 
-. .- But, brother, they can’t laugh off “Something for the Bays” ss 
For here is a musical that is tops in all departments and will prob- 
ably be selling tickets when the Second World War armistice is 
being signed . . . Hassard Short, Cole Porter, Dorothy and Herbert 
Fields have banded together and given Ethel Merman and a hand- 
picked cast a sparkling vehicle. which they get every ounce of 
speed out of ... CLIFFORD ODETS will be one of the principal 
speakers at a symposium dealing with the Theatre Guild’s play 
“The Russian People” to be held at the Guild Theatre this Sunday 
afternoon . . . Incidentally “The Russian People” are to do Sunday 
shows starting January 24th... AS a climax to “United Nations 
Week” a “Miss United Nations” will be chosen. The winner selected 
by a committee of judges including Jimmy Dorsey, Zorina, Alan 
Courtney, Carmen Miranda, and the Westshore Bros. will be intro- 
duced on the N. Y. Strand stage by Maestro Dorsey on Tuesday, 
and will be crowned “Miss United Nations” by a group of servicemen 
representing the allied countries at war ...“THE EVE OF ST. 
MARK” to give a special performance on Sunday night for the 
benefit of the Actor’s Fund... A most worthy cause... LOOKS 
like an un-limited engagement for Katharine Cornell’s “Three 
Sisters” ... Seats are selling ten weeks in advance. .. . 


, cee, See it erore 


HILLIP BLOOM has stopped assisting Jean Dalrymple in her 
publicity office . . . Phil is now assisting his Uncle Sam... 
BRETAIGNE WINDUST, director of “Life With Father,” 
“Arsenic and Old Lace” and the recently closed “Strip for Action,” 
has jumped to Cincinnati to rehearse June Walker in the role of 
Vinnie .. . She replaces Margalo Gillmore in the touring company 
of “Life With Father” THE New Opera Co. will present a 
“Five O-clock Opera Concert” at the 44th St. Theatre on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan 31st MICHAEL CURTIZ, Warner Bros.’ ace 
director, had a big year with directing “Captains of the Clouds,” 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy” and “Casablanca” . Mike is now busy 
on “Mission to Moscow” THE Jack Benny picture “George 
Washington Slept Here” has been voted the best picture of the 
month for the entire family by the National Screen Council... 
ANN SHERIDAN, Olivia de Havilland and Joan Leslie have been 
chosen for the three top roles in “Night Shift.” I can hardly wait. 
WILLIAM MARSHALL has been signed for the important 
role of a Russian army officer in Columbia’s “Boy From Stalin- 
grad” , SPENCER TRACY, soon to be seen with Katharine 
Hepburn in “Keeper of the Flame” and something later in “Ameri- 
can Cavaleade,” has been slated to make “A Guy Named Joe” 
with Irene Dunne as his romantic partner ... JANE PICKENS, 
lovely lady of song... Doing her “One Woman Show” at La Mar- 
tinique . JACK FLIEGEL and Dorothy Ross have thought up 
quite a novelty for their “Holiday Inn” at Flushing ... They have 
a Bing Crosby room in which can be heard every song waxed 
by the singer, ... 
ek eee. gree 





ROOSEVELT REPORT 
AT THE EMBASSY 
. $ 
President Roosevelt’s address to 
the 78th Congress headlines the 
new program at all Embassy 
Newsreel Theatres. In his 
dress to Congress and the nation 
the President points out that the 
Axis powers have lost the war by 
failing to win in 1942. 
News from overseas battle- 
fronts: Latest picture from Rus- 


finding soft spots in the way we 
are handling our mobilization for 
war—and then insisting the ad- 
ministration get tough, forgét 
party politics and unite in hard 
work to win the war. 

H. V. Kaltenborn, ace seregn 
journalist and war news analyst, 
headlines the new program ap- 
pearing in the latest release of 
his popular weekly series of 
“Kaltenborn Edits the News.” 


acd 
ad- 








sia—Red armies continue to ad- jen 

vance, smashing Hun lines and o 

threatening to stamp out all the INTENSE SURPRISE! , 
Nazis in the Don River region. - great as only this combination 


Africa—General Eisenhower pins of stars and directors could make it! 
D.S.M. on General Clark for pre- TERESA JOSEPH 
ial Rectal es ene a 

invasion exploit. China—U. S., WRIGHT COTTEN 


transport planes fly men and ma- 

terial to Chinese over impassable in Alfred Hitchcock's 
mountain country. "SHADOW OF 
A DOUBT" 


“A War Job for Congress,” by 
\ Universal Picture with 


Carey Longmire, the newest 
issue of Your Ringside Seat now 
MACDONALD CAREY 
Popular Prices Broadway 
Continuous i VY L at 49 St. 


shown in the new program of 
Performances 








one-hour world-wide news events 
at all the Embassy Newsreel 
Theatres. 

The film tells Congress it 
a war job to do. A big job in 


has 




















Roosevelt Address to Congress 


The President Reports to the Nation 


Plus H.V. KALTENBORN and ‘YOUR RINGSIDE SEAT’ 


Also 1 Hour of World-wide News 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. & B’way— 72nd St. & B’way 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 


EMBASSY 











METR \-GOLDWYN-MAYER presents a mighty 


dramatization of the love and stormy career of 


TENNESSEE _ 
JORNSO 


with 


Van HEFLIN - Lionel BARRYMORE - Ruth HUSSEY 
MARJORIE MAIN - REGIS TOOMEY 


Screen Play by John L. Balderston, Wells Root 
Directed by WILLIAM DIETERLE Produced by’ J. WALTER RUBEN 
Doors Open 10 A. M. 


AS TOR 


BROADWAY and 45th STREET 


Continuous Performances 





Popular Prices 


For Victory! Buy War Bonds! } 




























TYRONE MAUREEN 


POWER °* O'HARA 


THE BLACK 
SWAN 


IN TECHNICOLOR 








THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th Street, New York. 















In Person 

CARMEN MIRANDA 
NICHOLAS BEOS 
and other Big Acts 


sty ogy ROX 7th Ave. 


50th St. 




























Soturday, January 16,1943 . 


SDF News 


Persons interested in Social Democratic ideas and inter- 
ested in receiving literature about the Social Democratic 
movement, should write to the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL 

The National Conference of the Social 
Federation will convene in the People’s House, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York City, January 22-23-24. Credentials have 
come from Illinois, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Maryland, California and from many 
New York locals and branches so far. Delegations will come 
from several other states in spite ~~ 
of the difficulties in travelling. E. Broadway, New York City, 
The program is as follows. The Friday, January 15, 8:30 p. m. 
first of two panel discussion ses- William Karlin, Friday, Jan. 28, 














sions arranged by the Rand _ Topic: ‘“Ameriea and the New 
School of Social Science in con- Order.” ' , 
nection with the conference will Morris Hillquit Branch. Special 


Monday, Jan. 18, in the 


open on Friday, January 22, 8:30 Meeting, 
189 Neptune Ave., 


p. m., in the Debs Auditorium. W.C. Center, 
The second panel will be held on B’klyn. 

Saturday, Jan. 23, 2 p. m. The A. I. Shiplacoff Branch. Meet- 
topic is “Is SocialismStill Valid?” ing Tuesday, Jan. 19, 8:30 p. m., 





Speakers, Bertrand Russell, Al- in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
gernon Lee, Prof. Sidney Hook, Meyer Singer, 852 Sutter Ave., 


Max Eastman, Rafael Abramo-  B’klyn. Election of officers, ete. 








witch, John Chamberlain, Prof. Russian Branch. Boris Niko- 
George S. Counts, Prof. Abba P. layevski, Jonah Viliatzer and 
Lerner, John L. Afros. Ther August Claessens speak on “So- 
will be an admission charge, ex- cial Democracy,” to a gathering 
cept for delegates. of Russian Social Democrats 

The National Conference will Saturday, Jan. 16, 8:30 p. m., at 





E. 15th St., N. Y.C. 

Williamsburgh Old-Timers. An- 
other reunion is in the offing. 
Old-time Socialists who were suc- 
cessful in electing Joseph White- 
horn and Henry Jager to the As- 


hold its first session with dele- 
gates and S.D.F. members attend- 
ing, on Saturday, Jan. 23, 4 p. m. 
At 8:30 p. m. there will be meet- 
ings of the National Executive 
Committee, the N. Y. State Exec- 
utive Committee and of the Wom- sembly from the 14th A.D. Brook- 
en’s S.D.F. Committees of the lyn and B. C. Vladeck to the 
Eastern States. The final session Board of Aldermen some 25 years 
of the Conference will be held on ago will soon hold a_ reunion. 
Jan. 24,10 a. m. and : 2p.m. Ad- Watch for the announcement. 
journing at 5 p. m. for the Alger- Washington Heights Branch. 
non Lee banquet in the evening. Installation of new officers, ban 
Algernon Lee Testimonial Ban- — , et and social gathering Satur- 
quet. Reservations are pouring ay, Jan. 16, 9 p. m., at 1250 St. 
in splendidly for the Testimonia! Ni a: as Ave., near 172nd Street, 






it 
j 
le 











Banquet in celebration of Alger- N, Y. 
non Lee’s 70th birthday to be held Bei ia Branch. Meeting 
at the Hotel Commodare, Sunday, Tuesday, Jan. 19, 8:30 p. m., at 











Jan. 24, 6 p. m. Those coming 6416 Bay Parkway, B’klyn. Elec- 
who have not yet made reserva- tion of officers. 

tions should do so immediately. S.D.F. Branch in the Amalga- 
Make checks out to Abraham Mil- mated Houses, Bronx. Meeting 


ler, Treasurer, Room 200, 7 





fast Monday, Jan. 18, 8:30 p. m., in 





15th Street, New York City. $3.50 Assembly Hall. Electio 

per person. Contributions to the cers, delegates to the C.C.C. and 
Lee Fund for S.D.F., Rand School national conference and commit- 
and other causes are being so- tees. Action on educational pro- 
licited. gram. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif 
in-Shatzkes, N: 
of the Jewish Sociali 


Women’s Committee. The work 
shop for the manufacti ire of 
clothing for the relief services of 
spoke at three public meeting the American Red Cross, the Brit- 
and was given a fine farew - 1 War elie f Society, which aids 
quet. Another group of new mem- the allied nations. is now located 


tional 















bers were welcomed. About $1,000 n Room 505, Peonle’s House, 7 E. 
was raised for the Ve and. Money 15th St., N.¥.C. Scores of vol- 
is also being raised for the Le unteers are busily at work daily 
Fund. from Monday through Thursday 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa Ban- from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m.. and on 
net to Samuel Trachtman, activ Wednesday evenings. 

S.D.F. member on his 50th Birth Mid Bronx Branch Social 
day, to be held at the W. C. La ; i evening. Jan. 30. at the 
hor Lyceum, 415 S. 19th St., Pl Touse, 1878 Harrison 

- ladelphia, Sunday, Jan. 17, 6 p.m Av Re f) shments, ad- 





the Labor Educa- ) on 50c. 

S.D.F., 415 S. 19th F lat! yush-Central Branch. Meet 
ram for ing Monday, Jan. 18, 8:30 p. m., 
Janu: ary. Jan. 22, E Tartak, at 844 Utica Ave., B’klyn. Forum 
“Napoleon at the Channel.” en gins on Fel 

29, Elias Tz arti uk, “War and Pe: East Flatbush Branch 1. Ninth 


Seminar of 
tional Center, 
St., Philadelphia. Prog 



















by Tolstoy. ‘sarv 3anquet and Dance 
Annual New Leader Dinner i Jen. 16, 8:30 p. m.. a 

Symposium, Sunday. *h 14 362 E. 5ist St.. B’kl; 

at the Topic: East Flatbush Branch 2. rent 

“Ame? 1 the Threat Anniversary Ba ique Sat 

of Sulton S } Jar 3 Mo r- t 





rnon Lee and 85 Second Ave., 





























Dean Alfang 'N, y. 
Chere. Av _— ' Walter E. ely 
master. 
Walter E. Davis of Hamden, 
NEW YORK CITY Co ied after a long 
All New York City, S.D.F i 
members as well as members in ¢i » Cont necti- 
nearby cities are welcome as par- cut socialist and labor movement. 
ticipants and visitors to the Na- Frequent delegate to National 
tional SD.F. Conferen to be and State Conventions 1 candi- 
held in the Debs Auditorium, 7 E. date for pt iblic office, is was 
15th St., New York City, Jan. 22, ; yval, devoted and persistent 
8:30 p. m. Jan. 23, 2 p. m., and a true example of Ben 
all day Sunday, Jan. 24. Hanford’s famous portrait of 
| William Morris Feigenbaum Higgins.” The Connecti- 
speaks on “Liberalism and Cul- ¢ ‘ialist Party mourns his 
} Club, 274 oss 


ture” at the New 


Ps ie ge es oe e 


A Laxative that 
Children Enjoy 


~x-Lax, the chocolated laxative, has solved 
the problem for millions of mothers who 
nad the hardest time when they had to urge 
their children to take a laxative. Ex-Lax 
tastes like delicious chocolate, children enjoy 
taking it, and yet it is so effective. And it 
fs equally as good for grown-ups as well. 


Keep Regular with 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


TO BE TAKEN ONLY AS DIRECTED 




































IS SOCIALISM STILL VALID? 


TWO PANEL DISCUSSIONS 
FRIDAY, JAN, 22nd, 8 P. M. 
"How Does Socialist Theory Stand Up in the Light 
of Recent Developments?" 


MAX EASTMAN ALGERNON LEE 
SIDNEY HOOK BERTRAND RUSSELL 
J. L. AFROS. Moderator 


SATURDAY, JAN. 23rd, 2 P. M. 
"Is Collectivism Compatible With Democracy?" 


RAPHAEL ABRAMOWITCH GEORGE S. COUNTS 
JOHN CHAMBERLIN ABBA P. LERNER 
SIDNEY HOOK, Moderator 


RAND SCHOOL °': ALgonquin 4-3094 $1.00 for 
AST 15th ST. both sessions 







































Democratic 


THE NEW LEADER 


Hold Tresca Funeral Saturday 
At Manhattan Center 


Funeral services for Carlo to local Fascist circles who feared 
Tresea, assassinated anti-fascist Tresca. 
in the American radical move- The question of who hired him 
ment, will be held at-noon today, was particularly pointed up by 
Saturday, January 16, at the Liugi Antonini, of the council, 


Manhattan Center, 34th St. and who explained that “ a mere su- 

2 7EN10e T + Vark Citw oo: . Py : 

8th Avenue, New York City. perficial explanation” meant “the 
In a statement issued by Luigi tendency to attribute the crime 


Antonini for the Italian-Amer- jo Fascists and to ignore other 


ican Labor Council, an organi- explanations.” 

zation of more than a quarter- I Sas = 
dh rig . . cin 1a statement receive , > 

million trade-unionists, the kill- n a statement received by The 


New Leader, Fred E. Beal, fa- 
mous ye prisoner who was aid- 
ed by Tresea, said: “He died on 
dictatorships, black 
the battlefield, fighting to the last 
and red and brown alike, and for 
human progress through love and 


} 


Hail to his mem- 


ing was pronounced a_ political 
crime. “We accept 
nation as a challenge to all lib- 
erty-loving people, and we intend 
to go very deeply into it and will 
not be satisfied by a mere super- 
ficial explanatign.” 

The New York police have al- 
ready arrested Carmine Galente, 
professional gangster, and the For the People’s House, Ben 
arrest of others is expected soon. Josephson said: “Carlo Tresca’s 
Galente was arrested after parole life was a tribute to the freedom 
officers the night of the murder we love, and a pleasure and priv- 
saw him enter a ear which later  jlege to those who knew him. He 
turned out to be the murder car. symbolized our constant indict- 
The use of local gangsters led ment of the imbecility of all to- 
some people to ascribe the crime  talitaranism. black and red. 


Hold Lee Banquet 
Sunday, January 24 


Algernon Lee, 70th Birthday 
Testimonial Banquet, January 24, 
6 p. m., at the Hotel Commodore. 
Those desiring satisfactory seat- 
ing arrangements are urged not 
to delay their reservations. Indi- 
cations from responses to date 
promise a gathering of consider- 
ably over 1,000 guests among 
whom will be outstanding leaders 
of Social Democracy, Labor and 


this assassi- 





against all 


understanding. 
Pye 


ory. 


Liberal thought, public officials 
and friends of Lee from many 
states. A fund of $10,000 is be- 


ing raised an will be presented to 
Algernon Lee as trustee and it 
will be used for the causes and 
institutions to which Lee has 
given half a century of devoted 
service. Banquet reservations are 
$3.50 per person. Checks for the 
reservations for the Lee Testi- 
monial Fund should be made out 
to Abraham Miller, Treasurer, 


y Contributors ~ 





ALGERNON LEE 


Room 200, East 15th Street, New 


York City. 








MAX EASTMAN was a close friend of Carlo Tresea for twenty 
years or more. A whole chapter is devoted to Carlo Tresca 
(“The Hero as Agitator’) in Mr. Eastman’s recent book, 


“Heroes I Have Known.” 

KONRAD HEIDEN is the author of the 
Hitler and the Nazi Party in his two-volume book, “ 
of National Socialism.” Mr. Heiden, in democratic 
was a leading writer for the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
was written on the tenth anniversary of the Neue 
zeitung, German Socialist paper. 

FRIEDA MILLER York State Industrial 


and chairmen of the New Yerk Commiticec 


best biography of 
A History 
Germany, 
This essay 
Volks- 


Commissioner 
Employ ment 


is New 


Discrimination. } 

Dr. PAUL KLAPPER is President of Queens College of the City 
of New York. 

HAROLD HARTNEY is a Lieutenant-Colonel of the U. S. Army 
(inactive). Decorated as a World War flyer, he has been a 
pioneer figure in American aviation for the past 25 years. 


When Colonel Hariney was serving as a special advisor to a 
Senate Committee, General Billy Mitchell called Hartney “the 
man who knows more about the insides of aviation than any 
man I’ve ever met.” 

PAUL TEXTOR is a leading 
country. 

DAVID A. MUNRO, editor of Space and Time, 
the story of American monopolies and the war effort. 
articles related the story of oil and electric monopolies. 

ELIZABETH CHARNEY 
New Leader regularly. 

LEON DENNEN, 
erary subjects over 

ALFRED BRAUNTHAL is research director of the 
Cap and Millinery Workers Union, Af]. 


French journalist now living in this 


continues here 
Previous 
interviews to The 


contributes feature 


author and journalist, has written widely on lit- 
the past 10 years. 


United Hat, 


oe 





26,125 men 


nditional 


classified 


Bevin Reports 63,000 nals have 
CO's in Britain as objectors, 


either co 


























Between 63,000 and 64,000 mei on inconditionally, and ) 
have registered as conscientious med as liable for non-com- 
objectors since the outbreak of patant service. a 
war, Ernest Bevin, Minister of Bevin also reported that 1,714 
Labor, reported in Commons this vom stered ent- 
week. sus objectors and 83 

Up until J the local tribu- Were classified as s 

Rejec a suggestion that 
ew leg 1 pro 
JOIN ting e fo 
LABOR’'S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER Conscient 1s } j tors any 
THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 0°. ,oubutens soe 
encouraging any person to claim 
A Non-Profit Cooperative Organieatian ex tion on. conscientious 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets me : t} 
oy bevin OInted out nat 
For t alr an offense accordi1 
CULTURAL i salen Sees ae ee 
EDUCATIONAL any perso ce unde) 


ition act 


RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimom cost 

Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 

Cemetery and Funeral Provision 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clubs for youth 


The Workmen's Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 
or 
The Workmen's Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 


mi nu f UUOTOUTONUQGQEQGHORSUEELLEDLOLOCOTALEUUUUOUALAAAN 
“WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
octety Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 

















Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
ins ice. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 
For further information 
aroiy to the Main Office 


EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 












THE Reg ee tle CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORc hard 4-3400 


Please send me further Information 








NAME.....00eseecsecerrcceees Age.... Telephone REgeht 42432 
AGAreSS. 00. ccc cscccccvccccees Ask for booklet 62 
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Page Seven 


Laval Regime on Way Out, 
London Correspondent Cables 


By S. L. SOLON 


New Leade r 
Cable) 


London Correspondent, The 
LONDON, January 14 (By 
Laval regime is on the way out. 
Hitler’s 


that seems to be next on 


agenda. 


the internal French resistance to the Axis. 
At the recent conference between 


were incapable of controlling France for Nazi 
purposes.” Hitler, it was learned, insisted that 
part of the French army 
the Russian front. He was told by Laval that 
it would be impossible to make any 
cruitments. Goering is then said to 
roared: “Then France will have no army! 

Laval, in desperation, cited the German 
armistice promises. And Hitler answered with 
the charge that French conduct had liquidated 
the armistice. A temporary arrangement was 
patched up, with Laval promising to raise a 
Legion to fight the Allies in North Africa. But 
it is becoming clear that once again he will be 
unable to deliver. The final threat reported is 


ch ave 


— The 
From all the 
evidence and reports that can be gathered here, 
continenta] 
It will mean the historie end of col- 
laborationism, and it will open a new phase in 


Hitler, 
Goering and Laval, it was apparent that the 
Nazis decided to rid themselves of “agents who 
was to be moved to 


such re- 


a Goering blast: “If you won’t fight, then 
Doriot will! ... 
Petain,.the old Marshal, is believed to be a 


broken, inactive man. He has made no recent 


appeals for troops and is very likely held a 
quasi prisoner, 

These developments again focus attention 
on the tragic inadequacy of North African 


With a clear-cut demo- 
of all anti-Axis French 
groupings, the collapse of Pierre Laval would 
be the signal for a mighty resurgence within 
France of inestimable importance to the Allies. 


political maneuverings. 
eratic policy and unity 





Instead, ambiguity in North Africa is being 
reflected in disorganization and disillusionment 


in underground France. 

Our present policy is one of day-to-day ex- 
pediency. It is widely believed here that it is 
time for the United Nations to act together 
for political principles and to administer all 





retaken areas through some newly organized 
Allied council. The British are very uneasy 
about official American policy. And American 
public opinion and pressure can now become 


weapons in world 
if it were not felt 


one of the most powerful 
affairs. It would be a disaster 
in this moment of crisis. 


Clippings and Comments 


(Continued from Page Two) 

And the tip-off is the anxiety 
Nazi propaganda 
in the British New Statesman 


action program. 
displayed by the 
Comments a writer 
and Nation: 


“The greatest moral stimulant for the Germans 
order in 
this, 
statements of 
Picture Post 
dealing 
Boersen- 
the title of False Pass- 


is the feeling they are creating a new 
which they will be paramount. Knowing 
Goebbels looks anxiously at any 
Britain’s post-war aims. When 
publishes a series, The Silent Revolution, 
with the New Britain, the Berliner 
Zeitung attacks it under 
ports, inferring that in Britain progressive views 
are a masquerade for reaction. Common Wealth 
is sniffed at as a potential danger to German 
spiritual leadership—and discarded. The Atlantic 
Charter is too vague to be dangerous; it doesn’t 
offer bread and butter. But it’s an easy target 
for Goebbels’ jibes, and helps him to reassure 
the German people that they have no rivals fo 


The Fight for Airpower 


(Continued from Page Five) 

permit all that transpired and do nothing about 
it? Is the industry, in turn, given any en- 
couragement by the Army or Navy to originate 
new designs and new ideas? Is the industry en- 
couraged to cut costs of production by reducing 
the number of types by standardization or other- 
wise? 

What are the chances for an Air-power league, 
analogous to the Navy League, working ex- 
he outside for and on behalt’ of 


Air-power? 


¢! sively on the 
the interests of 

If only four Air officers out of one hundred 
and twenty-one who entered the Army War 
College in 1931 were airmen and two of these 
have already beer on killed, can it be possible that 
the high mortality highrankine officers and 
men of experience accounts for the fac 
greater effort was “+ made in days, and 
today, by Army and Navy Air Officers to make 
their light’ 

Even the casual reader will try to work out 
a plan that will repetition today of 
those pre-Pearl Harbor deficiencies. 


t tnata 


those 
superiors see the 


prevent a 


HESE are but a few of the many 

that the thoughtful reader will want an- 
swered. This may open a veritable ‘“Pandora’s 
box.” It is a challenge to the American people, 
to the Administration, to the Services, and to 
the Congress. A new Congressional Committee 
would hardly be useful, for, in the words of this 
every one of the seventeen already ap- 
pointed have been complete failures; not a 
limited directive to certain prominent “men of 
ligh standing’; not a Board of good citizens 
} 1e Howell Federal Aviation Commission of 
“selt-investigation” by a Board of 
Navy officers, such as the Bake 


questions 


} 1 
DOOK, 


35; not a 
either Army or 
Board in 1938. 
Why not turn this whole book over to the 
Attorney-General for investigation and report? 
The author can work with the cooperation of the 
Secretaries of War and Navy. The suggestion is 
unique, but logical. The Attorney-General and 
his staff, trained in legal procedure and practice 
will insure that such an investigation will not 
turn out to be what so many Congressional in- 


vestigations have been—a publicity medium, a 
pillory, or both. 

After all, the author has made serious allega- 
tions here. They reflect on our leaders in this 


war—possibly unfairly—but nevertheless in such 
manner as to excite the American people. Who, 
better than our Attorney-General, 
impartial and constructive 
enlist all our resources and talents for efficient 


total war? 


could give an 





report, and heip us 
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ministry. 





world leadership 

The German propaganda apparatus is a 
meticulously constructed machine. Conferences 
are held at the ministry and precise information 
gathered from the heads of social and production 
ministries. The psychological requirements are 
weighed and reassurances molded. From all in- 
dications, what the Germans fear most is some 
vivifying program, such as was offered by 
Woodrow Wilson, and action that backs it up. 


A lively debate is on currently in England 
between Harold Laski and H. G. Wells on the 
German problem. Wells is accused of “Van- 


sittartism,” of blaming the German people as 
well as Hitler for the war. Both Fenner Brock- 
way, who climbed into the debate via an exchange 
of letters with Wells in the British New Leader, 
and Laski claim that Vansittart’s writing are 
used by Goebbels to unite the German people 
around Hitler because of the fear Vansittart 


arouses of a vindictive peace. 


Our Literary Past 


(Continued from Page Three) 
or Stendhal? But Kazin, for some obscure 
reason known only to him, is not satisfied. 
M’* chief quarrel with “On Native Grounds 
is Kazin’s lack of a unifying idea, a central 


theme. Somewhere in his book he berates Burton 
Rascoe and Floyd Dell for their lack of depth 
of conviction, the depth of understanding, that 
arise from something more than courage and 





enthusiasm. This is what ails “On 
Native Grounds. In his desire to be above the 
yattle Kazin has for i past comes 
to life only when it has 1 some direct contribution 
to make to the present. 

By rejecting uncritically Marx, Taine and 
Parrington, Kazin has discarded the very method 
that woul I he ive given his work the same signifi- 


precis 


“< 


it the 








ince as Parrington’s probings into American 
culture, H has thr i lenta y, negated his 
premise enunciated book’s introduction. 
Whatever the weakness of Taine there is no 
doubt his work gave unity and a significance 


never before attained by a literary historian. 

It is too early in his life, too, for Kazin to 
write glibly about Marxism. Indeed, it is be- 
cause he lacks a Marxist perspective (Yes, 
Marxist! and roast me in hell for being so 
old-fashioned) that the author of On Native 
Grounds fails to comprehend the full tragedy 
and significance of the “Red Decade” in our 
literature, the Thirties. Not that his 








description of n’s literary salesmen who 
tock their order from the Kremlin and sought 
to impose their sinister party interests upon 
literature is not excellent and exceedingly well- 


documented. But mistaking pseudo-Marxists, 


who have applied the blue-print. of the class 
struggle as a_ politico-economic phenomenon 
directly to literature and judged it ruthlessly 
according to its conformity to the straight 





jacket, for Marxists he completely missed the 
spontaneity of the American intellectual’s re- 
volt in the 1930's, its genuiness and vitality, 
and the mark it left upon our social 
thought subsequent degeneration. 
Asa matter of fact, the efflorescence of 

t 1930’s On Native 
1] laps have never been written. 
Perhaps I have been too critical of a book 





positive 
despite its 
without 


r the 





that is really admirable, that already ranks as 
a landmark in American literary history, and 





. I would suggest, everybody ought to buy 
influenced by Kazin’s own 





or borrow, Perhaps, 








method, his tailures and omissions have been 
stressed here at the expense of his achievements 
which are enormous. Perhaps so. But then, 
aga himself states, On Native 
Groune | in the larger American 
! = to be hoped, will some 
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=DITORIAL COMMENT 


FLYNN AND THE REPUBLICANS 
ae appointment of Boss Edward J. Flynn 
to be Minister to Australia and a sort of 
Ambassador at Large to the Pacific area is 
an insult both to Australia and to the United 
States. We know that a president must “play 
politics,” but it is not necessary to inject ward 
politics into international affairs at a time 
like this. Never mind the paving blocks. The 
New Leader does not blandly assume, as 
Senate Leader Barkley seems forced to do, 
that “those grand juries were honest.” It was 
a nasty business, and the evidence plainly 
showed that Mr. Flynn was in it. But if this 
man were the best one to send to Australia, 
we could easily forget about enough chunks 
of granite to cover a space 35 ft. by 40 ft. 

The man simply has nothing that goes into 
the making of a diplomat except the clever- 
ness and personal charm of a successful poli- 
tician. Now the President proposes to elevate 
him suddenly from the wards of the Bronx 
to the wide world of the Pacific. We have 
experts on that great and now crucial area. 
Of all the qualities which the new representa- 
tive should have, this man has practically none. 

In making this appointment, the President 
was playing old-fashioned politics at the ex- 
pense of the country’s foreign service. He 
should never have made it. Unless he with- 
draws it, the Senate has the plain duty of 
rejecting it. 

But all of these Republicans — McNary, 
Willis, Bridges—cut a poor figure trying to 
make political ammunition out of this blunder. 
They invite comparisons, and for them com- 
parisons are always bad. The country will 
immediately recall Daugherty, Fall and Brown. 
In comparison with Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover, President Roosevelt has set a high 
standard in his appdéintments. What is an 
exceptional blunder under Roosevelt was the 
regular thing under the Republicans. When 
low-down, politically-motivated appointments 
are mentioned, the Republicans—if they are 
wise—will maintain a discreet silence. 


WHAT THE WAR BUDGET MEANS 
N his budget message the President did a 
masterly job in placing emphasis where it 





belongs. What the expenditure of a hundred 
billion dollars in one year means to the 


average citizen is that we are all in the Army 
now, all in the war, that each of us must 
give and do every last thing to win the fight, 
and that we can have left for private enjoy- 
ment only the money and time and goods and 
strength that are marginal to this supreme 
effort. 

The total national production which the 
President envisions is enormous. He speaks 
of an average civilian consumption of about 
$500.00. 
nation which but a few years ago was pro- 
ducing at a rate of 40 billions per year must 
turn out goods at the rate of upward of 165 


billions. Such an industrial effort has hitherto 
been dreamed of only by our most starry- 
eyed planners. At least six million more 


workers will be required. 

It must be understood that the military 
effort itself requires enormous civilian ex- 
penditures. The expanded working force will, 
for the most part, spend more than an ‘equal 
group of persons unemployed or only partly 
employed. Their health can be maintained 
only if they have good food and clothes and 
medical care. Even if non-essentials are abol- 


ished, the cost-of-living in materials will 
be high. 
The simplicity of certain congressional 


minds has never been more naively revealed 
than in the suggestion that we save by cut- 
ting government non-war expenditures in half. 
Certain members of the House and Senate, 
mindful of taxpayers back home, say to them- 
selves: “The folks at home are not fighting— 
so who cares what we spend on them?” As a 
matter of fact, to keep a nation working over- 
time, we need every sort of service we have 
ever had. This remark applies especially to 
our farmers. Items in the budget which are 


If we come up to this standard, a ~ 


threatened with cuts are absolutely essential 
if food production is not to be reduced. 
Congress can do a great service by spying 
out waste. As fast as changes oecur in the 
character of the war, there will be points at 
which.expenditures can be cut. Profits can be 
held down. The burden of mounting taxes can 
be eased by improved payment plans. But the 
budget must be passed. The burden must be 
taken up. Bearing it is a part—the civilians’ 
part—of the common fight. 


TIN TEMPEST 
Oovr efforts to create an espirit de corps 

among all American nations’ has been 
hurt by this country’s misunderstanding and 
frequent ignorance of the temper and tradi- 
tions of our Latin friends. 

One of the most damaging blows to U. S. 
prestige among the Latin people was struck 
recently by Pierre Boal, U. S. ambassador to 
Bolivia, the nation of tin mines. When hard- 
working miners struck for higher wages and 
the end of a baronial system which would 
make old Harlan, Ky., appear a model village, 
Boal sided with the monopolistic tin cartel 
in fighting the stoppage. 

Boal undoubtedly was motivated by the need 
of our munitions industry for tin. He is re- 


ported to have opposed proposed pro-labor 
legislation about to be passed in Bolivia. 


Failure of this legislation to become law al- 
legedly precipitated the strike which cut down 
the United Nations’ supply of a scarce metal. 
The strike was suppressed by the military. 
Labor leaders were jailed, and it is feared 
that some of them will die of ill treatment. 

Here is another example of the arrogating 
of powers by diplomatic officials. Boal could 
have asked the White House to obtain the aid 
of U. S. labor leaders in appealing for the 
end of the walkout at the tin mines. He could 
have appealed to the mine operators and the 
Bolivian government to negotiate with the 
miners and grant them part of their wage 
demands, 

He could have practised balanced interven- 
tion, if he felt that it was imperative to act 
without consulting President Roosevelt. 

Boal’s action is symptomatic of the intoler- 
able practices of many of our officials, who 
lost in the obscurity created by the limelight 
on other fronts, misinterpret our policies and 
their duties to the detriment of the war effort. 

Secretary of State Hull has appointed a 
commission to investigate the Bolivian contro- 
versy. Robert Watt, fiery AFL international 
representative, is a committee member. As the 
Commision’s labor man he should be given 
carte blanche in Bolivia so that the South 
Americans will learn that the United States 
is a nation of good working people as well 
as of stuffy career diplomats and the mighty 
dollar. 


MORRISON SPEAKS UP 
i res wisdom of putting Herbert Morrison in 

the British War Cabinet is becoming clearer 
every day. This Labor man, this spokesman 
of the common people, is now definitely the 
foremost representative of Britain’s war pur- 
pose and peace ideals. Recently Prime Minister 
Churchill roused skepticism in this country by 
declaring that he did not intend to supervise 
the liquidation of the Empire, that Britain had 
every intention of “holding her own.” Last 
Sunday Mr. Morrison enlarged upon the state- 
ment of the Premier in such a way as to allay 
suspicion and greatly increase the confidence 
of millions both here and in England. 

Mr. Morrison gives a clear and sane and 
truthful account of the Empire. He wants it 
preserved, “not just because it is British, but 


because it is good and will be better. Every 
dominion began as a dependency. Every 


one achieved full self-government by the prac- 
tical working out of democratic principles.” 
“India,” he said, “can have full self-government 
for the taking.” As for some of the colonies, 
“It would be sheer ignorant and dangerous 
nonsense to talk about grants of full self- 
government for some time to come, ... But 
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we can combine forward policies of education 
with opportunities for native peoples to take 
a developing part in the forms of self-govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Morrison can see a prosperous and 
happy post-war Britain only as part of' a world 
organization. “Only in a wider system of 
political security,” he proclaimed in his forth- 
right way, “will the Commonwealth find its 
own salvation. The peoples of the Common- 
wealth will be quite unable to work out policies 
of economic welfare for themselves on the 
basis of exclusive cultivation of their own im- 
perial garden.” He referred sympathetically 
to Henry Wallace’s recent speech, thus uniting 
British Laborites and American liberals in the 
same purposes. 

All witnesses testify that party politics are 
adjourned in Britain and that the people are 
united as never before. Under these circum- 
stances we may be sure that Herbert Morrison 
speaks for a public that by far transcends his 
own party. He, as much as any other man, 
speaks out of the deep heart of England. And 
he more than any other voices the spirit that 
unites Britain and America. 


LOWELL, SACCO AND VANZETTI 
A LAWRENCE LOWELL was a great man, 
* a great citizen and a great college presi- 
dent. On the day after his death last week, 
the editorial departments of our daily press 
united quite properly to do him honor. He 
was the heritor of the best traditions of New 
England culture and scholarship. Despite his 
distinguished lineage, he was no conservative 
in the field of education. A large part of the 
achievement of Harvard University during the 
past generation is due to innovations which 
he conceived and developed on a grand scale 
and put into operation with distinguished 
executive ability. American education is deeply 
indebted to this man. 

He deserves credit, also, for the emphasis 
which he placed upon citizenship, upon the 
function of education in relation to the state. 
His own energies went in part to governmental 
activities, and his reorientation of education 
was functionally directed so far as his class 
limitations permitted him to encompass social 
and political purposes. For all of this the 
entire nation is endebted to this New England 
aristocrat. 

But if' to every man and nation there may 
be said to come one moment that tests quality 
and establishes status, it must be recorded that 
at this supreme moment A. Lawrence Lowell 
failed to live up to his high tradition and fell 
grotesquely below the moral level which he 
might have reached. In the summer of 1927 
two humble citizens, Nicola Sacco and Bartol- 
meo Vanzetti, were condemned to death by a 
Massachusetts court. There was a general 
feeling that there was no conclusive evidence 
against them. Since their execution their case 
has been exhaustively studied by legal experts, 
and the conclusion always reached is that they 
were innocent. During the final days of that 
tragic time President Lowell was placed on a 
committee by the Governor to review the 
evidence and advise him. This may have 
seemed a small affair to the man who secured 
more than a hundred million dollars for the 
Harvard endowment fund. But in the perspec- 
tive of time it looks like the most momentous 
eoncern of his life. 

The upper class groups were emotionally in- 
volved. The discussion had grown so hot that 
men could not read the plain record of the 
trial and act according to the evidence. At 
that great moment when all the teachings of 
life were put to the test, A. Lawrence Lowell 
miserably failed. He reported to the Governor 
that the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti had been 
fair. The herd instinet conquered the scholar 
and teacher. The aristocrat turned coward and 
denied the dictates of his intelligence. Instead 
of rising to the old moral tradition of New 
England, he followed his emotions and went 
with his upper-class mob. 

It is important that records be kept clear. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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Comments Lewis Article on 
Democracy and Collectivism 


State Secretary, 


To the Editor: 


The apparently growing tendency of certain liberals, 
progressives, and erstwhile near-Socialists, to doubt the 
virtue of Socialism as a better social order has perturbed 
leader: 


me considerably. One of the 


retreat is Max Eastman, with his misconceived doubts con- 
cerning the compatiblity of “Socialism and Human Nature. 


I am glad to see The New — 
Leader publish several good ar- 
ticles arguing against this trend, 
and I wish to specially commend 
the cogent article by Alfred Baker 
Lewis. He has stated more force- 
fully and conclusively, but from not 
a different point of view, the 


argument which I tried to ex- the 
press and which I feel Eastman tried it 
evaded. 

I said that the failures of 
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Florida 


s of 


“Socialism” 
were not 
they all lacked the most essential 
principle of true 
democracy, and I maintained that 
only 
cialism possible, but wherever to 
limited 
had not only had bene- 
ficial results, 
ing to destroy democratic rights 


No. 3. 


To the Editor: 


From M. E. EDSON 


S.D.F. 


publishing field. 
writers 


ment and cogency 


this intellectual 


” 


; Ss . punch. Enclosed is a 
which Eastman cited 
representative, because tions for friends 
parece : Chicago. 

Socialism, viz. B 


"The Most Stimulating 
Paper in the Country” 


From LESTER BRAUN 


For the small price paid, The 
New Leader is tar and away the 
greatest “bargain” in the liberal 
The battery of 
assembled by 
Leader, their pungency of argu- 
of thought 
make the paper the most stimu- 
lating in the country. 
Washington column by Jonathan 
Stout packs a healthy 


a subscription and two subscrip- 


Discusses 
Recent Sheen, 
Ryan Speeches 


From HERBERT M. MERRILL 
To the Editor: 

Probably Monsignor Sheen’s 
radio sermon of January 10th de- 
serves no comment in The New 
Leader. It was an outstanding 
example of “obscurantism” and 
ideological confusion. Fancy Sheen 
associating Karl Marx with Ger- 
man philosophers responsible for 
Nazism! 

I am surprised, however, that 
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growth and improvement. 

Lewis has 
question 
or collectiv- 
ism bringing despotism, on the 
every case of despotic 
collectivism was preceded by po- 
which 
made use of collectivism as a more 


nefarious 
no evidence to in- 
dicate that democratic collectivism 


economics 


than it has in the 
government, 


DO en 
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The New Leader made no com- 

fostered their ments on the address which Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan, also of the 

dem- Catholic University of Washing- 

that ton, made at Cleveland recently. 


press could be 
handle Ryan’s  re- 
marks as they would the pro- 
verbial “live coal” or “hot po- 
tato.” Here is a Catholic educa- 
tor who professes supreme con- 


The commercial 


expected to 


] 


simply 


economy and tempt for what apologists of 
despotism per- capitalism are so fond of lauding 
purposes, as “our free enterprise system.” 


According to the Associated Press 
report of Dr. Ryan’s speech, the 
returning soldiers and sailors of 
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Oo destroy * taf 
- and will “not be satisfied or 
any more 


fooled by the old claptrap con- 


sphere of 
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What a ck it must have 
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FORMULA FOR VICTORY. 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 
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The Case of the Kremlin Gremlin 


BYEN a Kremlin Gremlin can point a moral. 

I was strongly impressed by the recent inci- 
dent (told in these columns by Matthew Low) of 
the individual who had set himself up as a 
volunteer agent of the OGPU in New York and 
fulfilled his functions by defacing and mutilating 
all the 


which did not 


books on Russia in the Public Library 


meet his ideas of Party line 


orthodoxy. 

The screwball we have always wth us; and 
the book defacer is a pathological problem that 
has long plagued librarians and police authori- 
ties. But what is ominous about the case of the 
Kremlin Gremlin is that today such a large part 
of the world is in step with his ideas of thought 
control. Indeed, he might plead in his own de- 
fense that he was only carrying out on his own 
account practices which are taken for granted in 
countries inhabited by hundreds of millions of 
people, by nations with old and honorable literary 
traditions. He might well exchange telegrams 
of congratulations with the Nazi book-burners. 
And he certainly ought 
to cite as a witness for 
his defense the pub- 
lisher who advanced 
the Goebbelsian propo- 


sition that publishers 
ought to comb over 
their titles and elimi- 


nate all books critical 
of the Soviet Union or 
of any of the Allied 
powers. 

Inasmuch as _ neither 
America nor any other 
country has reached a 
stage of perfection 
where some measure of 
criticism is not called 
for, it can readily be 











William H. Chamberlin jmagined what dreary 
tripe we should have 


been reduced to if this super-Gremlin of the 
publishing trade had got his idea accepted. 


* 


[ is one of the characteristic features of our 

age of violence and unreason that it often 
generates a type of mind that cannot think of 
books except as brickbats or lethal weapons. This 
was brought home to me recently when I en- 
countered on a train a well-known and inveterate 


“fellow-traveler,’ in the special professional 


meaning of the term. He greeted me with some- 
what suspicious and oily cordiality and then 
began to ply me with questions about Russia. 
I don’t know whether he believed he could con- 
vert me to his own seraphie faith that all was 
always for the best in the world while Stalin 
was in the Kremlin, or whether he thought he 
was acquiring some insight into the thought 


processes of a “counter-revolutionary.” 
him the 


books 


I did my best to give information 
which he requested about which would 
give an objective picture of Russia. But his first 
and last question about every author whom I 
mentioned was: Is he “pro” or “anti”? When I 
told him that the books which I personally re- 
garded as most valuable about Russia, or about 
any other subject, were not those which were 
written in the style of a eulogy or an 
ment, but those which hewed closest to straight- 
forward description of people and things as they 
are, the point just didn’t sink in. 


indict- 


Yet if we look back to the works which give 
the most living and convincing picture of Russia 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth century, it 
seems evident that those which best stand the 
test of retrospective reading are neither the 
more one-sided revolutionary propaganda exer- 
cises nor the apologies for the old regime offered 


by paid and unpaid stooges of the Tsars. Three 
of the most satisfying descriptive interpretations 
of Russia during the period between the aboli- 


tion of serfdom and the first World War are 
Mackenzie Wallace’s Russia. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s The Empire of the Tsars and the 
Russians and Harold Williams’ Russia and the 


Russians. 

Not one of these works could be characterized 
as “pro” or “anti” in relation to the existing 
Russian political regime; all contain valuable 
observations on the characteristics of the Russian 
people, on the nature of the Russian land, the 
special qualities of Russian historical develop- 
ment. Let us hope that the time is not too far 
distant when we can regain that level of reasoned 
objectivity in relation to present-day Russia, 
although an outright diatribe is probably not so 
distasteful to people on the mental level of the 
Kremlin Gremlin as the soberly phrased, solidly 
documental work that hews to a line that is not 
necessarily the Party line. 


HE writer of this column spent the first days 
of the New Year in New York, solaced with 
fellowship and harassed with a racking 
cough, one of the maladies of the season. One 
of the minor by-products of the trip was a better 
acquaintance with that stalwart American house- 
organ of the Third International The Daily 
Worker. 

For a long time The Daily Worker has been 
launching a bid to attract me as a subscriber. 
Its Number One Hatchetman and star columnist, 
Sender Garlin, has been giving me so much 
publicity that, to a modest, unobtrusive person 
like myself, the situation becomes positively 
embarrassing. I don’t seem to be able to publish 
an article or even a book-review anywhere: withs 
out having Sender trumpeting away in full 
chorus, repeating the old moth-eaten lie that I 
am a star contributor to the Hearst press (for 
which I have never written a line in my life) 
or bursting out in such melodramatic 
apostrophe as the following: 

“William Henry 
brother of Neville 
scoundrel of Munich.” 


good 


some 


blood 


arch- 


Chamberlin is the 
Chamberlain, the 


It is flattering to have a Boswell-in-reverse of 
this type, someone who knows a great deal more 
about you than you know yourself or than is 
actually so. And it was titillating to get an 
abusive threatening letter from someone who, in 
the good old American phrase, was obviously 
“not quite bright,” enclosing one of Sender’s 
smear columns, which evidently possessed for 
him the authority of Holy Writ. This, inci- 
dentally, cleared up a_ baffling mystery: the 
Binet-Simon level at which Sender must recruit 
most of his readers. 

It is all good clean fun and I would venture to 
lay a bet that Sender doesn’t imagine how much 
delight he gives me whenever he lets out a new 
war-whoop of hate and swings his little tommy- 
hawk. I can only conceive one means by which 
he could get under my skin, and this would be 
by expressing approval of or agreement with 
anything I might have written. Fortunately, 
there would seem to be little danger of this. 





But when it came down to the hard brass 
tacks of laying out a subscription for The Daily 
Worker, I balked after looking through a few 
sample copies. The is just too infernally 
dull and badly written, even though the announce- 
ment that it is published by the “Freedom of the 
Press Company” is funny enough to make the 
traditional wooden Indian in front of a cigar 


sheet 


store laugh. So I end with an appeal to all 
well-wishers and ill-wishers to send me all 
future vituperative tributes of Sender Garlin 


which I am filing under the special heading of 
“Asininiana,” 2 sacs 








